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AN EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT 3,400 YEARS OLD 
Found in the tomb of a great Theban official, of King Amenhotep II] and his mother Mutemuya. 
Between the legs of the chair appears the symbol. of the union of Upper and Lower Egypt: the lily of 
the upper river at the left and the Deltaic papyrus at the right and between them the hierog!yph of 
the root whose meaning is union 
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THE MARCH 


HERE is no doubt that the opening 

of the new Presidential campaign 

finds a considerable part of the 

country in a state of depression. 

This is not the result of material 
conditions, for the nation, as a whole, is 
prosperous, and, from present appearances, 
is hkely to continue so. But the feeling is 
general that the political situation is unsatis- 
factory. There is a distinct loss of confidence 
in our public men. The revelations recently 
presented by the Senate have brought a sense 
of deep discouragement. Congress has un- 
questionably seldom stood in such low esteem. 
The passage of the bonus has been interpreted 
as marking only the beginning of another un- 
ending assault on the Federal Treasury in the 
interest of millions of young healthy men who 
participated in the Great War. The lack of 
energetic leadership at Washington has served 
only further to darken the picture. 

There are, however, more encouraging as- 
pects of the national scene. Even Congress 
itself has performed one act of such tremen- 
dous importance that in itself it is a compensa- 
tion for its numerous other sins. That is the 
settlement of the immigration problem. The 
vast and fundamental importance of this 
legislation, so far as the future of America is 
concerned, has already been emphasized in 
these columns. It has another significance 
however, almost equally far reaching. It 
shows that our legislative machinery has not 
broken down; that public opinion is able to 
control national policy in the matters that 
vitally affect the nation. The fear that 
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Congress, because the party system is weaken- 
ing and because the spirit of demagogism is 
‘rowing, may degenerate into a wrangling 
and inept and do-nothing body, like the olc 
Polish Diet, is not justified. The passage oi 
the immigration bill itself discloses that, when 
the popular will is sufficiently determined on a 
line of action, Congress actually becomes a 
representative body, able to register that 
public will with a definiteness really eloquent. 
The American body is still a healthy body. It 
reacts, with an amazing vitality, to all attacks, 
even the most subtle ones, that threaten the 
essential things making up American life 
and American character. The energy with 
which it has thrown off an immigration 
policy that, if persisted in, would have 
changed the racial and mental foundation of 
the Republic and eventually led to national 
decay, shows that life, not death, is the domi- 
nant fact in the American constitution. 

The present occasion is therefore not one for 
pessimism. Even the bonus itself suggests 
one comforting thought. The American 
people is the latest of all those engaged in the 
War to respond to the bonus demand. That 
is, we have shown more power of resistance 
to this concerted movement than any of our 
associates. Moreoever, the American bonus 
is much less of an evil than similar forms of 
relief provided in other countries. It is, for 
example, a much less serious matter than the 
dole in Great Britain, which annually pays 
about $500,000,000 to the unemployed. That 
much comfort at least may be derived from 
the bonus situation. 




















| R. LLOYD B. FELTON, of the department of hygiene at the Harvard 
Medical School, whose researches have yielded a new serum for 
pneumonia. It may decrease deaths from that disease by 25 or 50 per cent. 
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R. BERRY, assistant director of the Thomson Research Laboratory 
of the General Electric Company at West Lynn, who has produced a 
clear fused quartz to aid in developing the use of ultra-violet rays 
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;DOUARD HERRIOT, for twenty years the Mayor of Lyons, who as 
~ chief of the French Radical Socialists now holds possibly the most im- 
portant political position in France. He will, he says, oppose imperialism 
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“T*HOMAS HARDY, who was eighty-four years old on the 2nd of June, has been 
recommended by the P. E. N., an international organization of poets, play- 
wrights, editors, and men of letters, for this year’s Nobel Prize for Literature 




















© Underwood & Underwood 
T= REV. DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Professor of Practical 
Theology at the Union Theological Seminary of New York, whose position in 
the Presbyterian Church is the storm center of debate as to whether his preaching 
has conformed to the doctrines taught in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
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A Strange Political Situation 


ELDOM haveAmerican politics present- 
S ed a spectacle that is quite comparable 

to the present one. Its most remark- 
able aspect is the popularity of President 
Coolidge among the rank and file of his own 
party and the confidence he has inspired in 
the nation as a whole. Of this popularity 
there are many signs; the results in the well 
attended primaries of the Central and Western 
states attest it, and the disappearance of all 
contestants for the Presidential nomination 
merely brought it into clearer relief. A gen- 
eral impression prevails that a Vice-President 
who succeeds to the Presidency has in a way 
established a claim. upon a_ renomination. 
The fact is that precedence is in quite the 
other direction. Five Vice-Presidents pre- 
ceeding Coolidge, in one hundred and thirty- 
five years, had attained the Presidency on the 
death of their chief—Tyler, Fillmore, John- 
son, Arthur, Roosevelt. Of these five, only 
Roosevelt was nominated to succeed himself. 
Mr. Coolidge’s experience therefore is not 
in accordance with established custom; he is 
the second exception to what had almost be- 
come the established rule. Nor does he 
possess the brilliant qualities that inevi- 
tably forced Roosevelt’s nomination in 1904. 
Judged by external signs, indeed, Calvin 
Coolidge is precisely the type of man whom 
the American masses would not select as a 
political hero. He is undemonstrative, silent, 
cold, and unsympathetic. The rugged and 
tenacious grip which Cleveland maintained 
on national affairs ; the dashing and impetuous 
charges against public evils that marked the 
tempestuous reign of Roosevelt; the flavor of 
idealism which Wilson managed to attach to 
his national policies—these qualities have not 
distinguished the most recent occupant of the 
White House. That, despite the absence of 
these showy qualities, President Coolidge has 
established a strong hold on public confidence, 
is one of the most important political facts of 
the time. 


Confidence in President Coolidge 


HE popular estimate of 
Coolidge has undergone several phases. 
His succession, under tragic circum- 
stances, naturally aroused a sympathetic in- 
terest. The American is kindly and just and 
the popular mind naturally manifested at 


President 


once a determination to give the new Presi- 
dent a fair show. For the first few months, 
however, this attitude was clearly one of sus- 
pended judgment. Not enough was known 
about the new President. He seemed silent 
and inscrutable. Not until the dramatic an- 
nouncement of the Mellon tax plan did the 
political portrait of President Coolidge appear 
in any definite outline. This program seemed 
to be an act of genuine statesmanship as well 
as of high political sagacity. That the for- 
mulating mind was Mr. Mellon’s did not 
detract from the prestige which it shed upon 
Mr. Coolidge. He had made tax reduction 
the great issue of his administration. He had 
presented this reform to the public in a 
manner that immediately enlisted an over- 
whelming public sentiment on his side. He 
had presented the long-standing issue of the 
bonus in a new and unescapable aspect. 
The adoption of this tax program and the 
elimination of the bonus became the funda- 
mental articles in the Coolidge program. 
On these points he was apparently willing 
that his administration should fail or succeed. 
This favorable impression Mr. Coolidge re- 
peated with his first message to Congress—a 
message well-written, definite in its recom- 
mendations, high-minded in its purposes, and 
full of dignity and poise. 


The President’s Tactical Position 

RESIDENT Coolidge unquestionably 
pP lost some ground by his slowness in act- 

ing on the Daugherty scandals. Yet 
the American public is not likely to judge too 
harshly a President who moves cautiously in 
discrediting public men. The fact is that Mr. 
Denby and Mr. Daugherty did disappear from 
the Cabinet and that the protection of the na- 
tion’s interests in the oil fields was entrusted to 
competent counsel. The effect of the whole 
proceeding was somewhat to weaken Mr. 
Coolidge’s position, yet the Presidential pri- 
maries clearly indicated a strong popular con- 
fidence in his administration. Again the 
reason for his popularity was his bold stand 
for economy. The public demand for this 
legislation became stronger every day. Pop- 
ular sentiment on this point had been too 
frequently tested to leave any room for doubt. 
The press of the whole nation almost unan- 
imously endorsed it. Public bodies were 


everywhere passing resolutions expressing 
The most striking and con- 


their approval. 
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vincing evidence came from the votes taken 
by the Literary Digest, which, out of nearly 
1,500,000 ballots, gave more than 75 per cent. 
in favor of the Mellon plan. We will search 
the records in vain, indeed, to find a legisla- 
tive proposal more popular with all classes. 
The same fact became apparent in the dis- 
approval visited on Senators and Representa- 
tives who began tampering with the scheme 
for political purposes. Has Congress ever 
reached a lower level in popular estimation 
than in the recent session? Its disregard for 
public sentiment in this and other matters is 
the explanation. As popular criticism of the 
lawmakers increased, popular confidence in 
President Coolidge steadily grew, and the 
result was that, on the assembling of the 
Cleveland convention, he had an overwhelm- 
ing majority of delegates definitely pledged to 
his support. : 

President Coolidge’s political position in 
the Congressional imbroglio was therefore 
an exceptionally powerful one. He _ had 
national sentiment and the votes of his party 
at his back. He was well fortified for the 
assertion of a vigorous political leadership. 
On the other hand, his party associates in 
Congress really represented nothing except 
their own wilful and selfish spirit. The situa- 
tion brings out once more the strange face 
presented by democratic government under 
the American system. Nothing like the act 
of the Republican majority in repudiating 
their party leader on the one fundamental 
issue in his platform could have taken place 
in a parliamentary country. No party leader 
in Great Britain would have retained leader- 
ship under these conditions; his resignation 
would have followed automatically. 

What would have happened had President 
Coolidge taken a similar step? Imagine, for 
a moment, that he had called in the party 
leaders, informed them that, unless his veto 
on the bonus was sustained, and his tax 
program adopted, he would decline to become 
their candidate in the present election? That 
such action would have been approved by 
the public press and the Republican rank and 
file there is little doubt, and that it would 
have been effective with Congress is also 
extremely likely. That it would have checked, 
and checked definitely, an assault upon the 
public Treasury which will only gather 
momentum year by year, is also clear. 
Similarly it would have brought together the 
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scattered fragments of the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress, formed them into a cohe- 
sive organization, and given them the com- 
manding leadership they so sorely needed. 
Perhaps such a drastic procedure would have 
been unwise. Yet there is something at fault 
in the American political system, when a 
titular political leader, already selected by 
the overwhelming suffrages of his party as its 
Presidential candidate, advocating a legisla- 
tive program which is the foundation of his 
entire administrative structure—a program 
that is strongly supported by public senti- 
ment—can be disregarded by his own party 
following in Congress and still remain its 
standard bearer in a Presidential campaign. 
There are few, if any parellels, to a political 
party repudiating the program of the Presi- 
dent whom it had definitely selected as its 
Presidential candidate. 


Britannia Rules the Waves Again 


extreme statements of naval men to con- 

clude that the Navy is in a serious state 
of inadequacy and neglect. On this point 
there has been no secret for several years. 
It has been a constant subject of discussion 
wherever there is any real knowledge of naval 
matters, or any real interest in them. The 
official statements of Admiral Coontz, Chief 
of Naval Operations, and Mr. Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, are therefore not part 
of a naval campaign for naval appropriations, 
as seems to be the belief in some quarters, 
but a conscientious attempt to inform the 
public and Congress of the facts, so that 
appropriate action may be taken. 

Secretary Wilbur’s report clearly shows 
that the United States has not been carrying 
out the program which was decided upon at 
the ‘Washington Conference. The details 
of any navy, in comparison with its rivals, 
are likely to be complicated and perplexing. 
The naval problems of each nation are 
peculiar to itself, and consequently ships that 
one navy may require for its adequate pro- 
tection, or even for aggression, are not neces- 
sarily the same that accord with the naval 
situation of its neighbors. Comparisons, 
therefore, do not always accurately portray 
the true situation. Yet the arrangement 
arrived at by the Washington Conference 
was sufficiently definite. It provided that, 
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in fighting strength, the British and the Amer- 
ican navies should be equal, and that Japan 
should occupy’ a secondary place. The 
proportionate standing of the three navies 
was, expressed mathematically, to be 5—5—3. 
According to Secretary Wilbur’s statement, 
this ratio has not been maintained. The 
present relative positions he expresses at 
5—4—3. Japan, as the naval treaty con- 
templated, is still third; the 
United States, however, has not 


secondary place. Our vast financial re- 
sources and our unlimited supply of all the 
natural materials of sea-power, convinced 
the European nations that we could easily 
realize this ambition. One of the strangest 
policies of President Wilson—strange in the 
face of his well-known aversion to military 
might in any form—was his recommendation 
of a building program, which, if carried into 
effect, would have made the 
British Navy almost a pigmy 





maintained its parity with Great 
Britain, but has fallen into sec- 
ond place. 


The Washington Conference 
Made Absurd 


HIS is not because Great 

Britain has violated the 

arrangement and stolen 
a march on the United States; 
the explanation is that we have 
not played the rdle assigned us 
by our own conference, but, 
through negligence, have slipped 
behind. The demonstration is a 
lamentable one and has natu- 
rally disturbed all Americans 
who are opposed to military 








compared with ours. These 
plans naturally alarmed the 
European nations, all of them 
exhausted by the European 
struggle and therefore not pre- 
pared to engage in a building 
contest with the western giant. 

When President Harding 
called the naval conference, 
therefore. and when Secretary 
Hughes offered to throw away 
the naval preéminence which 
this country was acquiring and 
to accept as the principle of the 
future the equality in first line 
fighting strength of the British 
and American fleets, Great Brit- 
ain only too gladly accepted the 
proposal. Not only was it wise 








strength of any kind. If our 
carelessness is persisted in, it 
means that the Washington 
Conference was a failure in quite 
a different sense from the antici- 
pations of the cynics. 
conference represented a radical 
departure in naval policy. For 
more than a century Great Brit- 
ain had regarded it as essential 
to the safety of her island state 
and the prosperity of her trade to maintain 
a great naval superiority over other nations. 
For the larger part of this time the “two- 
power” standard, or the policy of having a 
navy more powerful than the combined forces 
of any two navies that could be brought 
against her, was the dominating idea in her 
sea strategy. The results of the Great War 
changed this as it changed so many things. 
That war had demonstrated that the greatest 
potential naval power lay with the United 
States, and it likewise created in the American 
mind a determination to create a fighting 
force that would not rest contented with a 
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Whose official statement shows 
that the naval program decided 
upon at the Washington Con- 
ference has not been maintained 
That and that the proportionate 
standing of the navies of Great 
Britain, the United States, and 
Japan, instead of being 5-5-3, 
is now 5-4-3. the United States 
having dropped to second place 


from a strategic point of view, 
but it was excellent interna- 
tional politics, as an agreement 
of this amicable sort could not 
fail to exercise the most con- 
ciliatory effect upon British- 
American relations. 

If Congress does not act soon, 
however, our magnanimity will 
appear slightly ridiculous. That 
supremacy which we had in our 
possession and sacrificed for the cause of inter- 
national comity, Great Britain is apparently 
regaining, simply asa result of our own neglect. 
The Washington Conference was not a peace 
conference, or a disarmament conference; it 
was a conference for stopping the insane com- 
petition in naval construction that was about 
to start, and to fix the relative standing of the 
great navies of the world. It accomplished 
this fine purpose—at least on paper. Its suc- 
cess necessarily meant that each nation should 
carry out the building program assigned it. If 
other nations should follow our example, the 
whole proceeding would soon become a farce. 
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College Presidents on Prohibition and 
Public Order 


HERE is nothing new in the arguments 

advanced by Dr. Nicholas Murray 

Butler, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, against the Eighteenth Amendment. Dr. 
Butler’s criticisms are the same that are 
constantly appearing in public discussion 
and private conversation. That the amend- 
ment is constantly violated; that lawlessness 
exists on a wide scale, for which it can 
generally be held to account; that there is a 
growing laxity in the manners and even in the 
morals of the young for which the Volstead 
Act is measurably responsible; that the 
existing liquor regulations are in their very 
nature unenforceable and should therefore 
be repealed; that they are an interference 
with “personal liberty”’ and a standing af- 
front to the Bill of Rights; that they do not 
represent public sentiment, but only the 
beliefs of a minority of fanatics—such are 
the main items in Dr. Butler’s indictment, 
and such are the commonplace arguments 
that are constantly urged against the present 
attempt to abolish alcoholic liquor from 
American life. Every one of the points which 
this university president makes is_ itself 
subject to discussion. For example, leaving 
out entirely the responsibility of prohibition, 
is it a fact that the American people are more 
lawless to-day than ever before, that our 
youth are more depraved, that, in general, 
social conditions in the United States are, 
compared with other countries, in a discour- 
aging state? That itself is a generous 
assumption on which to base such an in- 
dictment of prohibition as Dr. Butler has 
framed. 

There are certain public men and educators 
who differ with the present head of Columbia 
University. One of them is Mr. David F. 
Houston, a member of President Wilson’s 
Cabinet and a great American educator, who, 
in a powerful article in Harper's Magazine 
for June, sees little ground for pessimism 
about the present status of American life. 
Dr. Houston is not discussing prohibition, 
but against the general thesis of American 
demoralization he presents a mighty array 
of the most embarrassing things in the world 
—facts. Any American who believes that 
the United States has started on the road 
to perdition, that we are far inferior to the 
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rest of mankind in all the things that really 
matter, that in particular our youth of both 
sexes are far more demoralized than the youth 
of other nations, will find in Dr. Houston’s 
article a new gospel of optimism. 

Another university president—in this case 
discussing the prohibition question—takes 
sharp issue with Dr. Butler. This is Charles 
William Eliot, of Harvard, whose _nineti- 
eth birthday drew forth almost unparalelled 
tributes from all sections and all classes 
of the country. Dr. Eliot is represen- 
tative of a large body of Americans whose 
attitude toward the liquor evil underwent 
a revolution as the result of scientific study 
and social observation. Twenty years ago 
he was as strongly opposed to prohibition 
as is Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler now. 
Perhaps the greatest of Dr. Eliot’s single 
achievements in education is his work in 
medicine. He was one of the first of Ameri- 
can university presidents who foresaw the 
vast significance, in the progress of modern 
civilization, of the new discoveries in thera- 
peutics and sanitation. Naturally he was 
deeply impressed by the light which the 
physiological laboratory shed upon the de- 
bilitating and destructive effects of alcohol 
on the human system. The examination of 
recruits for the World War, which pointed 
the accusing finger at drink as a principal 
cause of physical and mental deterioration, 
made Dr. Eliot a prohibitionist. The evange- 
listic and sentimental crusades of the Anti- 
Saloon League and other reformers were 
not the cause of his conversion, but the cold 
demonstration of science. 

Of course if the fact is once demon- 
strated that alcohol is a great physical evil 
and a standing menace to the effective social 
organization, all discussion of “personal 
liberty’’ has no meaning, for one of the most 
fundamental principles of organized society 
is that it has the right to invade “ personal 
liberty’’ when the safety or general improve- 
ment of the community itself is at stake. 
If alcohol destroys physical and mental 
vitality, decreases resistance to disease, 


increases poverty and ignorance, and stimu- 
lates vice and crime, then the state has the 
same right to prohibit it that it has to pro- 
hibit heroin and cocaine. It is merely 
another exercise of the police power—the 
power which the state uses for the protection 
of the community as a whole. 
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Repeal or Enforcement? 


HAT the law is violated, especially in 

our largest seaboard cities, is one of the 

distressing facts of the time. The ex- 
tent to which this violation is nationwide is 
not clear. But the existing state of lawlessness 
in large population centers is an evil that de- 
mands the most energetic action. For this evil 
President Butler sug- 
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Balance of Power and the Bonus 


NOTHER illustration of the same 
A thing is furnished by that new group 
which has recently demonstrated so 
powerful an influence at Washington—the 
veterans of the Great War. Their victory has 
brought to the front a political force that will 
menace American public life for a hundred 
years to come. The 





gests one remedy, the 
repeal of the law, 
while Dr. Eliot sug- 
gests another, its vig- 
orous enforcement. 
Dr. Eliot makes one 
suggestion that has 
great practical value. 
The prevailing law- 
lessness and dishon- 
esty are largely due to 
the fact that all en- 
forcement agents are 
political appointees. 
Perhaps enforcement 
is impossible under the 
most favorable cir- 
cumstances, but one 
thing is clear, and that 
is that it can never be 
made effective so long 
as the men who have 
the work in charge are 
the beneficiaries of 
spoils politics. Until 
prohibition work is 








survivors of all our 
wars, from the Revo- 
lution down, have al- 
ways presented an 
embarrassment to the 
Federal Treasury and 
an opportunity to the 
politician. The length 
of the pension-paying 
period is something 
not generally under- 
stood. The Civil War 
pension bill vetoed by 
President Coolidge 
would have increased 
pension expenditures 
by $50,000,000 a year; 
yet this relief was for 
a war that ended 
nearly sixty years ago. 
The last pensioner of 
the Revolutionary 
War—a widow— dis- 
appeared from the 
rolls within the last 
decade. At present 








taken out of politics 
and made a part of the 
classified service it will 
not be demonstrated 
that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is impos- 
sible of being enforced. That the Volstead 
Act will always be violated may be taken 
for granted, for that is the fate of all laws, 
including those against theft and murder— 
if they were not, there would be no need 
of policemen or courts of justice—but the 
violation of the liquor laws is too exten- 
sive, and too generally condoned, to be toler- 
ated by good citizens. They should, rather, 
preach the doctrine that,, until a serious, 
sincere attempt is made to enforce it, it is 
too early to accept the prohibition law as im- 
possible of enforcement. 





DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University, who has attacked 
the Eighteenth Amendment on the ground that it is 
unenforceable and a breeder of lawlessness. 
ex-President of Harvard, has taken a contrary view 


there are forty widows 
drawing pensions for 
the war of 1812—one 
hundred and ten years 
after the proclama- 
tion of peace. These 
survivors, of course, are a consequence of 
the national habit of pensioning widows—a 
practice which caused veterans, in their old 
age, to marry young girls. Such facts as this 
fairly indicate the long time that the veterans 
of the World War, and their survivors, will be 
a drain upon the Federal Treasury. 

All this was foreseen, of course, when this 
country declared hostilities, and an insurance 
scheme was adopted in the hope of forestalling 
it. But farsighted plans like this are clearly 
doomed to failure. There are probably few 
Congressmen who believe that the recently 


Dr. Eliot, 
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adopted bonus, though it will cost the tax- 
payers not far from $5,000,000,000 in twenty 
years, will be accepted as a definite settlement 
of account. That a flood of bills will be intro- 
duced at the next session, calling for the ap- 
propriation of additional money, may be 
taken for granted. And the veterans of the 
Great War comprise a much more serious 
problem than their predecessors of sixty years 
ago. Only one section of the country was 
represented in the pension campaigns that 
followed Appommatox—the North. The de- 
mand for pensions at present is no longer a 
sectional matter. Civil War pensions were 
a Republican program, the Democrats, until 
recent years, being ranged in opposition. 
But now both parties compete for the “soldier 
vote,” and, in the years to come, may be 
depended upon to vie with each other, at the 
expense of the Federal Treasury, for the honor 
of being the “ soldiers’ friend.”’ 

All this does not mean that the 4,000,000 
survivors of the Great War are a unified mass 
in demanding pensions. The American Le- 
gion, which conducted the campaign, has 
enrolled only about 600,000 in its membership 
—a membership which is said to be dwindling; 
and even this minority are by no means a unit 
in demanding pensions and bonuses. How is 
it, therefore, that Congressmen and Senators 
find it politically worth while to cultivate the 
minority of veterans who really insist on this 
financial reward for their services? It is once 
more an instance of the balance of power. 
In many districts and in many states there 
are groups of voters, numerically small in 
themselves, but sufficiently numerous, acting 
as a mass, to decide an election. At least it 
is the belief of Congressmen and Senators that 
this is the case. It is such blocs in congres- 
sional districts that for sixty years have shaped 
national policy in Civil War pensions. It is 
precisely the element which politicians looking 
for votes will most sedulously cultivate. 
That is the reason why the bonus and pension 
evil of theGreat War is already with us and will 
be a constant element in American political 
life for several generations. 


Oscar Underwood’s Great Service 


HATEVER may be the political 
future of Mr. Oscar W. Under- 
wood, he has rendered one public 
service that entitles him to the respect of all 
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decent Americans. Setting an example to 
the Presidential candidates, he has taken an 
unequivocal stand on one of the most appall- 
ing issues that are now disturbing American 
life. The Ku Klux Klan presents not only a 
serious social menace, but also a political prob- 
lem of the most dangerous kind. As to the 
moral issue raised by the existence of organized 
lawlessness, there is, of course, no difference 
of opinion in the mind of properly constituted 
citizens. Government by Vigilance Com- 
mittees is something that the United States 
long since outgrew. Self-appointed censors 
of private morals and religious allegiances, 
who assume the right of imposing on free 
American citizens their own beliefs or preju- 
dices, have no place in the American system. 
Probably not a man prominently suggested 
for the Presidency regarded the Ku Klux as 
anything except what it essentially is—an 
organization built on disrespect for law, whose 
activities are nothing but a standing re- 
proach to the American sense of fair play and 
decency. 

Yet it is just such phenomena as this that 
really test the character of public men. That 
the Ku Klux has a considerable membership, 
that it is powerful in certain localities, that 
it is prepared to use this influence for political 
purposes, is plain. It comprises, indeed, a 
minority of the electorate even in the sections 
where it is most numerous, but in that very 
fact lies its political danger. In a country 
politically built on the two-party system, 
almost the strongest element is a small, com- 
pact group that holds the balance of power. 
For such a group, even though it is a small 
one, can inevitably determine the result of 
elections and shape the careers of public men. 
Ten or fifteen thousand votes, in a community 
where the two parties are fairly evenly di- 
vided, can control the political situation and 
exercise an influence entirely disproportionate 
to their numbers. Such a group, therefore, is 
too likely to be cultivated by men ambitious of 
public office. 

The Ku Klux Klan presented once more 
this familiar aspect to candidates for the 
Presidential nomination. Mr. Underwood 


showed them the honest course and met the 
issue squarely in manly, above-board fashion. 
The fact that no candidates gave their en- 
dorsement to this body is beside the point; 
the fact remains that most refrained from 
denouncing it, and were prepared secretly to 
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accept its suffrages. Mr. Underwood, how- 
ever, met the issue in the only way in which 
it should be met. All through his primary 
campaigns he made the denunciation of the 
Ku Klux Klan the leading item in his canvass. 
On the stump he pictured it as a standing 
menace to American civilization. He publicly 
declared that he cared nothing for its support. 
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A New Era for American Cities 


NE of the great tasks of the nine- 
teenth century was the creation of 
the great American cities, and one 

of the tasks of the twentieth will be their 
transformation into places of beauty as well 
as of utility. Any step that hastens this new 
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FORTY-SECOND STREET MAKES MERRY 
As the ‘“‘L”’ spur that so long offended the eye betweenThird Avenue and the Grand Central Station is 
demolished. Its passing marks a new era in the transformation of our great cities into places of beauty 


This was especially courageous in Senator 
Underwood because he is a Southerner, needed 
the Southern delegations for his nomination, 
and because the Ku Klux is strong in the 
Southern States. Mr. Underwood’s cam- 
paign was a splendid fight for principle, and 
has increased the already great respect in 
which his name is held in all parts of the 
country. That he displayed the same in- 
dependence in voting against the bonus 
seems to emphasize this quality in his char- 
acter. 


municipal era is therefore a matter of public 
congratulation. For this reason, a strange 
celebration that recently took place in New 
York has a widespread interest. 

Several weeks ago, New Yorkers and visi- 
tors were somewhat puzzled by a display 
of flags and bunting in Forty-Second Street. 
This is the kind of demonstration that is 
usually reserved for great public occasions, 
such as a national holiday, a Liberty Loan 
drive, or at least a bankers’ convention. But 
this many-colored jubilation, and the banquets 
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and speech makings that accompanied it, were 
intended to honor a public achievement of a 
very different order. Ever since the building 
of the elevated railroad structures in New York 
—nearly fifty years ago—a spur of this system 
has extended in Forty-Second Street from 
Third Avenue to the Grand Central Station. 
The natural ugliness of this trestle work was 
greatly emphasized twelve years ago when 
the beautiful new Grand Central Station was 
opened to public use. The whole architec- 
tural design, indeed, was largely destroyed. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, this blight in the 
public streets would have aroused little popu- 
lar protest. Elevated railroads were not 
beautiful, but they were extremely useful, 
and any suggestion that they be removed on 
the ground that they were offensive to the 
eye, would have seemed strange indeed. 
But this is an ever-growing demand in the 
City of New York. The demolition of the 
Forty-Second Street spur, which several 
citizens’ associations have been advocating 
for several years, was the first victory in this 
campaign for the restoration of the public 
streets to their proper uses, and as such it was 
celebrated by band playing, speech making, 
and display of bunting and flags. 

That this victory was merely the initial 
one, and that it marked a beginning in the 
demolition of all elevated railroads and other 
disfiguring structures, was the note mainly 
sounded on this occasion. Already the 
hideous Sixth Avenue railroad is doomed. 
Its removal will accomplish more than the 
mere disappearance of an offensive object; 
it will give New York another beautiful 
thoroughfare which, in a few years, will 
become a new Fifth Avenue, and will also 
greatly improve the traffic problem. When 
this steel grill work is taken down, the removal 
of all the elevated structures will be a matter 
of a few years. Other cities, notably Chicago 
and Boston, which have yielded to necessity 
and tolerated the erection of elevated railroads 
will gain fresh courage from the example of 
New York and imitate its reforming spirit. 
The greatest lesson of the recent transforma- 
tion of Forty-Second Street is not the anni- 
hilation of a particular public nuisance. .It 
indicates that the era of crass materialism in 
the development of American cities has passed. 
In the coming years, the people and their 
leaders are to consider other things than con- 
venience and utility. The frontier stage has 
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passed and the delicacies and the refinements 
of existence are to have their influence in 
forming the civic life of the future. 

That New York is morally the most decent 
of the world’s great capitals is the testimony 
of all who have compared it with London, 
Paris, or Berlin. An article in this magazine 
points out that vice has practically disap- 
peared from its streets and that many similar 
evils, long regarded as inevitable features of 
metropolitan existence, no longer disgrace 
the city. A desire to make its external 
appearance more beautiful is only another 
evidence of the vast improvement that is 
taking place in the government of American 
municipalities—the very phase of American 
democracy which James Bryce, thirty years 
ago, described as the one conspicuous failure 
of the American experiment. 


The Weakness of the McNary-Haugen 


Scheme 
A many readers to write letters of pro- 


test. These writers seemed to have inter- 
preted this article as an editorial endorsement 
of that measure. Such was not the purpose 
of the magazine. This proposed law was 
one of the most important pieces of legislation 
before the recent Congress. It represented 
a serious and unquestionably an honest at- 
tempt to remedy the sorest spot in the 
American economic situation, the depression 
in the agricultural regions and the acute suf- 
ferings of many millions of the farming popu- 
lation. As such, the measure was certainly 
entitled to analysis and comment. The fact 
that it had already gained such momentum in 
Congress entitled it at least to this considera- 
tion. That the McNary-Haugen bill vio- 
lated economic law, that it represented an 
attempt artificially to control prices and in- 
crease the cost of living, that it proposed to 
stifle competition and prevent Americans 
from having their present free access to the 
food markets of the world—all this was ad- 
mitted then and is admitted now. 

The correspondence which has reached this 
office reveals certain peculiar lines of economic 
thinking. Hostility to the McNary-Haugen 
bill was based almost entirely on the grounds 
set forth above. It was manifested chiefly 


RECENT article in these columns on 
the McNary-Haugen bill has inspired 


by Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, 
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and men and organizations largely connected 
with the upbuilding of American industry. 
In other words, the most energetic in their 
expressions of disapproval were those most 
closely associated with the protective system. 
Strange to say, these critics denounced this 
form of agricultural relief on the ground 
that it was a violent interference with the law 
of supply and demand—that it attempted to 
set aside this law for 


objections that cannot be laid to the door of 
the protective tariff. These objections do not 
affect the principle at stake but only the work- 
able details. Whatever opinion may be 
held about protection, on at least one point 
there must be general agreement: the me- 
chanism is simplicity itself. It merely 
amounts to levying a duty on incoming 
merchandize at all ports of entry. 

The artificial in- 





the benefit of a partic- 
ular class. That it 
sought to do precisely 
this is admitted; the 
strange fact is that 
these advocates of the 
protective system 
seemed to think that 
this was something 
new in American fiscal 
policy. An attempt— 
and a successful one— 
to interfere with eco- 
nomic processes has 
always been the pur- 
pose of a protective 
tariff. It sets up a 
huge wall at the sea- 
board for the purpose 
of preventing the pro- 
ducts of foreign coun- 
tries from competing 
with those of the 
United States. Its in- 
tention, that is, is to 
increase the cost of 
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crease of the prices of 
agricultural products 
is a far more compli- 
cated matter; pre- 
cisely how bewildering 
it is the provisions of 
the McNary-Haugen 
bill clearly show. It 
apparently requires a 
government corpora- 
tion with $200,000,000 
of public money, the 
most intricate method 
of determining “ratio 
prices,” the purchase 
of vast quantities of 
grain in the local mar- 
ket for sale in the 
world at large, the 
issue of redeemable 
“scrip’’ to farmers, 
and what not. It is 
necessary that the gov- 
ernment itself go into 
the grainand livestock 
business on an enor- 











living. The parallel 
between what protec- 
tion actually accom- 
plishes and what the 
farmers were rather 
blindly trying to accomplish by the McNary- 
Haugen bill, isan exact one. The agricultural 
interests boldly proclaimed this identity of 
aim, and this argument constituted the 
strength of their position. 

Any one who believes in the protective 
system should believe at least in the principle 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. Any one who 
disbelieves in the protective system should 
similarly disbelieve in this agricultural mea- 
sure. The purpose of the editorial comment 
in these columns was to draw attention to this 
parallel. Unfortunately for the proposed 
legislation it was open to certain practical 


first time the horrors of 


THE LATE GEORGE KENNAN 
The distinguished journalist whose book, “Siberia and 
the Exile System,”’ published in 1892, laid bare for the 


mous scale. This fact 
constitutes the weak- 
ness of the whole 
McNary - Haugen 
scheme; it is a bad 
bill, because there is little likelihood that it 
will ever work. If the successful operation of 
the protective system entailed the organiza- 
tion of a great corporation, financed by public 
money, the likelihood is that protection would 
disappear as the basis of American industry. 


the Russian penal system 


George Kennan and His Great Work 


HE career of George Kennan, who died 
recently in his home at Medina, New 
York, forms one of the most stirring 
epics of American journalism. Few writers 
of any country have performed such a service 
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as Mr. Kennan’s exposure, in 1892, of the Si- 
berian exile system. As a young telegraph 
engineer in Russia at the age of twenty, Mr. 
Kennan made a first hand acquaintance 
with the police methods of the Czarist govern- 
ment and with the horrors and crimes of 
Siberia. He then conceived the plan of in- 
vestigating this infamy personally and laying 
bare the facts to the world. The pains with 
which he prepared himself for 
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this studious and adventurous American had 
been one of the most powerful. With this 
overthrow Mr. Kennan naturally sympa- 
thized, though the excesses of the Bolshe- 
viks were a great grief in his declining years. 
Mr. Kennan’s performance also furnishes 
an illustration of American magazine enter- 
prise at its best. His was a pioneering work 
in that literature of exposure which, in the 
hands of sensation mongers, 





this great task are in themselves 
a sufficient witness to his genius 
as a journalist. The prepara- 
tion included, among other 
things, a complete mastery of 
the Russian language, which 
Mr. Kennan learned to speak so 
perfectly that he was able to 
mingle among Russians as one of 
themselves. Inthe later’eighties: 
he carried out his great under- 
taking. He spent several years 
in Siberia, visiting the leading 
places of exile, making friends of 
the convicts, and inspecting at 
first hand the workings of the 
system. All this time he man- 
aged to keep his purposes secret 
from the Russian Government, 








afterward degenerated into the 
occupation known as “muck- 
raking.” His description of the 
Siberian exile system was con- 
ceived in an entirely different 
spirit; the elaborate intellectual 
preparation for the work, the 
long and difficult personal in- 
vestigation, the determination 
to root out one of the greatest 
abuses of modern times, the calm 
and deliberate style in which it 
was written—these things placed 
the work in a class by itself. It 
ranks with the achievement ina 
similar field with that of another 
great American journalist — 
J. A. MacGahan, whose ex- 
posure of the atrocities in Bul- 








to assemblea vast array of notes, 
and to smuggle them out of the 
country. 

The resulting articles, pub- 
lished in the Century Magazine, 
gave the civilized world a tre- 
mendous sensation. It was one 
of the greatest magazine achieve- 
ments of the time. The Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Washington stormed 
and insisted that the American Government 
should suppress the articles, and for many 
years Mr. Kennan was forbidden to set 
foot in the Russian Empire. The truth of his 
description, however, was never success- 
fully assailed. His “Siberia and the Exile 
System,” published in two volumes in 1892, 
forms one of the most terrible indictments 
ever framed against a supposedly civilized 
state. Though its publication was prohibited 
in the Russian Empire, it was circulated 
surreptitiously on a large scale and exerted 
a powerful influence in undermining the 
Russian Government and in destroying its 
standing in other countries. Of the men who 
overthrew the Czar’s government in 1917, 


the question: 


MRS. ESTHER M. 
HOLLANDER 


Of Baltimore, who won the prize 

offered by the Baltimore Even- 

ing Sun for the best answer to 

“What is the 

difference between a Democrat 
and a Republican?” 


garia in 1876 led to the Russo- 
Turkish War and the indepen- 
dence of Bulgaria. MacGahan 
is to-day one of the national 
heroes of Bulgaria, and George 
Kennan is probably much better 
known to the Russian than to 
the American people. 


The Independent Voter’s Opinion of 
Parties 


HAT is the difference between a 

Democrat and a_ Republican?P”’ 

The Baltimore Sun recently of- 
fered a prize to the person who could 
answer this question. Among the several 
thousand answers, about three out of four 
were cynical utterances based upon the theory 
that the politicians in both camps were de- 
ceitful and hypocritical, and that there was 
no real difference between the parties. 
Doubtless many of the contestants who do 
not really challenge the integrity of political 
leadership sent in cynical answers because 
they thought some pithy utterance would win 
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the prize. Even making a generous allow- 
ance for those in that frame of mind, there 
must still remain a large percentage of the 
contestants who believe that one party in 
office is no better than the other. They are 
of that large and growing class of independent 
voters who belong to no party and who swing 
elections, as they swung the election to Wood- 
row Wilson in 1916 and to Warren G. Harding 
in 1920, and so many other times 


eradicating disease. Mr. Matthews told a 
correspondent of the New York Times that 
he was “convinced that the Germans pos- 
sess the ray,’”’ and that he intended to go to 
an engineering works at Lyons to develop a 
beam that would destroy an army or a navy 
—a diabolical invention like that weapon 
used by the Martians in their worldly visit 
so vividly imagined by H. G. Wells in “The 

War of the Worlds.” The 





in major and minor campaigns 
in American history. 

Only one person in ten in the 
contest attempted to define a 
difference between the two 
parties, and the number was so 
small that the judges were forced 
to make their choice from among 
the overwhelming number of 
cynicalanswers. Nearlyafourth 
of the contestants were women, 
and the prize was awarded to a 
woman, Mrs. Esther M. Hol- 
lander, a college woman, who 
sent in this answer: 

“A Republican is a person 
whothinks a Democratic admin- 








Rockefeller report represented 
another phase of modern life: 
the American scientists quote 
Pasteur’s phrase on “ The Peace- 
ful Strife of Science’ and with 
Pasteur’s words preached a ser- 
mon to those scientists who are 
always talking of perverting 
their knowledge to the destruc- 
tion of life. 

“Science has no nationality 
because knowledge is the patri- 
mony of humanity,” said Pas- 
teur, “the torch which gives 
light to the world. Science 
should be the highest personifi- 
cation of nationality because, of 








istration is bad for business. A 
Democrat is a person who thinks 
a Republican administration is 
bad for business. Both are 


In an editorial analysis of the 
answers, the Baltimore Evening Sun declared 
that “we hold no brief for this cynical view of 
our great political organizations. But we 
should advise politicians, nevertheless, not to 
overlook its significance.”” A large number 
who voiced dissatisfaction with both parties 
also expressed the hope that there would be a 
realignment of parties, so that the issues be- 
tween liberalism and conservatism would be 
more clearly defined. 


What Science Does for the Conservation 
of Life 


HILE H. Grindell-Matthews was 
telling Europe of his hopes of de- 
veloping a “diabolical ray”’ that 
would wipe out human life and destroy arma- 
ments within a radius of four miles or more, 
the scientists of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
this country were writing a report on their 
world-wide efforts to save human life by 


DR. HEDIYO NOGUCHI 


The discoverer of the germ of 
yellow fever, who is partici- 
pating in the work of exterm- 

. ” inating this disease in its last 
right. strongholds 


all the nations, that one will 
always be foremost which shall 
be first to progress by the labors 
of thought and _ intelligence. 
Let us, therefore, strive in the 
pacific field of science for the 
preéminence of our several countries.” 

Doubtless the reports of the “diabolical 
ray’ are exaggerated. Even if no such 
development is possible, it is alarming that 
sensible scientists hopefully discuss the pros- 
pect that human life can be wiped out by 
wholesale. Such frankness, such vivid ex- 
pression of hopes and suspicions, such cultiva- 
tion of the last war’s heritages of hatred, 
lead to an inevitable end on the battlefield. 
Is it possible that those who adhere to Pas- 
teur’s ideals of “the peaceful strife of science” 
might discover that there is a diabolical 
parasite, a half-brother to the hookworm 
parasite, which penetrates the minds of men 
and implants there the ideas which lead to 
wars? It is a fantastic idea, of course, that 
such a discovery could be made, but it may be 
hoped that the development of the “dia- 
bolical ray”’ is equally fantastic. 

Far more inspiring than the boasts of 
Matthews is the report of the work of the 
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Rockefeller medical organizations. Yellow 
fever has been eradicated in all but a few 
isolated spots in South America, where 
Dr. Noguchi has opened the last phases 
of the campaign against the disease; the 
fight against the hookworm is being pressed 
in this and other countries; and a study of 
malaria control is being made with good 
prospect that that disease may be virtually 
eliminated. The scientists of the Rockefeller 
organizations aim to save life by wholesale, 
and great progress was made in 1923 in 
consolidating forces in the war on the parasite. 
The International Health Board codp- 
erated with official agencies in twelve states 
in giving demonstrations of methods of mala- 
ria control. In 230 counties in twenty-eight 
states full-time health staffs are maintained 
now, 173 with the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Health Board. Results of the work of 
these health units are strikingly emphasized 
in North Carolina, where the number of 
deaths from typhoid was cut from 839 in 
1914 to 264 in 1923. The number of county 
health departments in that state has been 
increased from three to thirty-one, and more 
than half the state has full-time health service. 
That is the measure of what science may do 
in saving life by wholesale. It is more in 
keeping with the ideals of Pasteur than 
those who plan wholesale destruction of life. 


Immigrants and.Vice 


NE glance at a daily American 
newspaper is sufficient to convince 

the casual observer that foreigners 

are responsible for a large share of the crime 
and vice in this country. Murders com- 
mitted in accordance with foreign and un- 
American codes of honor, bootlegging and 
illicit vending of narcotics, abductions and 
kidnapping—all these are in the heavy grist 
of crime news in which the unpronounceable 
names appear. But the newspapers, con- 
trary to general impression, do not mention 
all the major crimes, and very few of the 
minor cases of viciousness get into print. 
The records of the metropolitan police stations 
and the criminal courts go a great deal farther 
in proving the assertion that too large a share 
of the viciousness and the initiative in the 
commercialization of vice originates in the 
unassimilated foreign elements in the cities. 
Wholesale deportation as a remedy is 


suggested by former State Senator Edwin 
E. Grant, author of the California Red Light 
Abatement Law and President of the State 
Law Enforcement League of California, who 
told the National Municipal Review recently 
that “the foundation of the vice problem in 
California—that is, the commercialization of 
it—is largely a foreign problem; such also is 
the case with bootlegging.” He_ believes 
that the problem of dealing with vice would 
be greatly simplified if vigorous methods were 
adopted in dealing with alien criminals who 
make a business of bootlegging, drug vending, 
and the various forms of vice. His opinion 
is that “once the American people become 
aroused to the vastness of vice and crime for 
which foreigners are responsible and begin a 
wholesale plan of deportation of criminal 
aliens, our vice and liquor problems will 
make another great stride toward solution.”’ 

Senator Grant’s observations fit most of 
our cities, even those with comparatively 
small populations. The alien who makes 
vice and crime a business may travel from city 
to city, not confining his “business”’ to those 
of his own nationality. The large proportion 
of alien criminal and insane was one of the 
chief arguments for the passage of the new 
immigration law. But, though the nation 
is to be more careful in the future about in- 
creasing this type of our population, the 
problem still remains. 


School Teachers as Film Censors 


HOSE who are most ardent in their 

| protests against any kind of censorship 

of press, stage, or film, must remember, 

of course, that there is one censorship with 
origins older than print or pantomime, which 
they can never destroy or even challenge in 
any way. That is the censorship exercised 
by the mother over the books and magazines 
her children may read and the plays and 
films they may see. Now it is proposed that 
the mothers should call into this unassailable 
band of censors all the school teachers 
of the nation, who would pile on an 
extra amount of “home work” when an 
undesirable film was shown at the local 
theater in the small town and who would 
encourage the children to see only those 
“movies”? with educational or cultural value. 
An unanswerable argument is made for this 
proposal: What is the use of employing our 
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teachers to inculcate in our children a love 
of good literature if that taste for the classics 
is to be nullified by films which give a dis- 
torted view of life, and which even distort 
and pervert the classics? One suggestion for 
this codperation is that the teachers should ask 


their pupils at regular intervals for the list 


of the films they have seen in that period, 
just as they ask now for lists of books read 
during an_ interval, 
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draw their pupils from large areas, the school 
teacher could exercise her supervision only 
by requiring the submission of the lists of 
moving pictures viewed during a certain 
period. But it is doubtless true that the 
advice of school teachers, especially in the 
small towns, would aid greatly in keeping 
children away from theaters on the days when 
undesirable films are shown. 





and then advise the 
children accordingly. 
The suggestion for 
this mother - teacher 
censorship of the mov- 
ing pictures was made 
by the Better Films 
Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of 
Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 
which is conducting a 
study of moving pic- 
tures suitable for chil- 
dren. It is the hope 
of the committee that 
with the help of the 
teachers the taste of 
the children may be so 
improved that in time 
they will care little for 
trash in moving pic- 
tures. In making her 
point for this censor- 
ship, in a statement in 
the Journal of the Na- 





Byron and the 
United States 


TRANGELY the 
centenary of 
Byron’s death 

has aroused little in- 
terest in the United 
States. In England, 
which sadly neglected 
and vilified one of her 
greatest sons in his life- 
time, as well as in 
France, Germany, 
Italy, and especially 
Greece—the nation to 
which he sacrificed 
himself — observances 
of this great literary 
event have been nu- 
merous; but America 
has been chary of rec- 
ognition. Yet prob- 
ably Byron, next to 
Shakespeare, has al- 
ways been the most 








tional Education Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Charles 
E. Merriam, the chair- 
manof the committee, 
admonishes mothers 
and teachers to “re- 
member that patron- 


age makes production.” An 


inescapable 
observation on Mrs. Merriam’s suggestions 
is that they will not work in every family 
because every mother does not supervise her 


children in that ideal way. Nor would 
her idea work among those American lads 
who always do just what they are told not 
to do, and who revel in the adventures of 
dime-novel heroes, no matter whether the 
“thrillers” are read in the secrecy of some 
friendly hay mow or viewed in a forbidden 
theater. In the large cities, where schools 


GEORGE NOEL GORDON, 


The centenary of whose death at Missolonghi was 

widely observed throughout Europe. 

of youth, revolt, and liberalism, was one of the first of 

the great English men of letters to, extend a friendly 
and sympathetic hand to the United States 


popular of the English 
poets in this country. 
His American vogue 
during hisown lifetime 
was great and there is 
little doubt that he has 
always had far more 
America than in his 


LORD BYRON 


Byron, the poet 


admiring readers in 
native land. 

There are many reasons why Americans 
should admire him. Lord Byron, though he 
was by birth an aristocrat and the inheritor 
of an ancient title, was essentially the poet 
of youth and of revolt. His life and his writ- 
ings were a continuous onslaught on tradition. 
The past interested him little; his eyes were 
constantly on the future. He had as little 
respect for the institutions that made the 
fibre of the British structure as he had for the 
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social conventions against which his career 
was a lively protest. The tremendous sweep 
of his verse, its swelling passion, its sleepless 
energy, made much more congenial music in 
the ears of a new and soaring democracy than 
in those of a stable and century-old social and 
political order. Not only was the Byronic 
spirit more American than English, but his 
themes and his political opinions accorded 
more with those of the new nation. At a 
time—during and immediately after the War 
of 1812—when it was not particularly popular 
in England to praise America, Bryon went out 
of his way to express his admiration for the 
new republic over-seas. His verses contain 
many tributes to this country and to Wash- 
ington. Moreover, he hated most of the 
things that the young United States hated and 
loved most of the things that we loved. No 
Revolutionary patriot ever despised George 
the Third more intensely than did Byron. No 
Fourth of July speech of a hundred years ago 
equalled Byron’s great satire “The Vision of 
Judgment,” in pouring scorn upon this mis- 
guided autocrat. No American citizen ever 
had a keener dislike for flunkeyism and caste 
pretense than the author of “Don Juan.” 
And Washington himself was hardly more 
devoted to the cause of human liberty than 
the poet who laid down his life at Missolonghi 
fighting for Greek independence. 

Americans may therefore fitly join in the 
renewed interest in Byron’s life and work 
inspired by this anniversary. He was the 
first of England’s great men of letters to ex- 
tend a friendly hand to the new republic. 


Serious Books More Popular 


can publishers made more profits 
from serious books than from fiction. 
The retail booksellers, at their recent conven- 
tion, remarked a corresponding phenomenon 


AST year, at least two of the larger Ameri- 


in their sales. (By “serious books” is 
meant works of history, biography, travel, 
and the like, written in non-technical language 
for the general public.) 

These facts do not mean a falling off in the 
sale of fiction. The imaginary representation 
of human life and emotion is too dear to the 
heart of mankind for that. But along with 
the ever-widening circle of readers of fiction 
there is rapidly growing a large body of 
people who like the more solid books as well. 
Many explanations have been offered for 
this increase. An obvious one is the colleges 
and universities. Every year their aiten- 
dance increases, and every one of them fosters 
an interest in the substantial facts of life. 
The War doubtless stimulated much serious 
reading; young men by the millions were 
brought to an earlier realization than usual 
of its sobering realities. Other millions of 
men and women at home turned to history 
and geography to understand the issues 
and the scenes of the war. An appetite was 
then created that still feeds on biography 
and works of travel. 

Whatever the complete explanation, this 
growing appreciation of a wider range of 
literature is a heartening thing. It cannot 
but engender a broader and more solid 
culture, and it should be politically helpful 
by creating a better understanding of other 
peoples and a fuller knowledge of our own 
economic problems. It is, too, of an indirect, 
but very practical aid to literature in general, 
for these serious books, by reason of their 
steady sales over years, as against the big 
but short-lived sales of “ best sellers,’’ provide 
a commercial stability to the business of 
book making and book selling that makes 
possible the taking of more chances in the 
publishing of novels by unknown writers 
than would be feasible if all a publisher’s 
list were made up wholly of the more specula- 
tive books of fiction. 
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TAMMANY: 
New Ways of the Old Tiger 


By CHARLES J. ROSEBAULT 


CHARMING old lady is authority 
for the assertion that horse cars 
once ran through Greene Street, 
New York. When they reached a 
certain section, any gentleman who 

happened to be a passenger would rise.and pull 
down the leather shades, so that the women 
passengers should not be offended by the 
sights along that lane of dens. In Greene 
Street not even an attempt was made to con- 
ceal viciousness. The only time the police 
officers appeared was when murder was under 
way—or when the tribute was due. 

Protests against such conditions did not 
produce results. I was at a meeting of the 
owners of real estate the night Aleck Williams 
made his startling entry. The owners had 
organized as the West Twenty-Seventh Street 
Property Owners’ Association, and the meet- 
ing was in orderly progress in a hall hired 
for the purpose. A speaker was setting forth 
the conditions which were bringing about 
depreciation of property values and loss of 
business—gamblers, confidence men, and 
brothel managers were driving honest people 
from the neighborhood. Suddenly the door 
was flung wide open. At the threshold stood 
the giant Williams, in his police captain’s 
uniform, behind him half a dozen stalwart 
patrolmen. From the mighty right fist of 
each dangled a long “night stick.” No 
wonder the words died away in the speaker’s 
throat as he caught the glare in the captain’s 
eyes; no wonder that the members of the 
West Twenty-Seventh Street Property Own- 
ers’ Association sank down in their seats and 
sought to be as inconspicuous as possible. 

Williams marched down the center aisle, 
still followed by his men. When he reached 
the center of the hall, he stopped short and 
said: “Get to hell out of here!’ There fol- 
lowed a stream of foul abuse, ending with a 
threat to use the clubs. 


Now, remember, this was not a_ public 
meeting; those present were taxpayers con- 
ferring about their own affairs, and it was a 
trespass for any outsider—were he the Presi- 
dent of the United States—to enter uninvited. 
Remember also that the newspapers of the 
city all had reporters there—and that Williams 
knew it; knew that his action would be fully 
reported in the next morning’s papers. It 
was reported, and was followed by many de- 
nunciatory and indignant editorials. And 
the result was? Not long thereafter Williams 
was made inspector with even richer oppor- 
tunities than he had enjoyed as captain at the 
Thirtieth Street Station. Under a bi-parti- 
san police board Republicans could share in 
the favors with their Tammany colleagues. 
Anyhow, what was party between friends? 

It meant something to be on the NewYork 
police force in those days, and the newspapers— 
bah! it was just fun to show them where 
they got off. The “boys” used one of the 
editorial writers of the Sun for an object 
lesson. He had dared to argue with a patrol- 
man who ordered him off the stoop of his 
home in East Twelfth Street. It was a hot 
night in midsummer, and the editor had come 
down to get a whiff of air. He explained 
that to the officer and likewise produced his’ 
key and unlocked the door to prove that he 
really belonged there. But he demurred 
when he was called names and ordered 
within doors. The next thing he knew he 
was being yanked off to the police station, 
where the sergeant wasted no time on his 
protests. Locked up in the same cell with 
two drunken ruffians, he was not even allowed 
to send a message to his friends. 

Charles A. Dana was supposed to be a per- 
son of some consequence, and he came to the 
support of his assistant with all the trenchant 
force of his brilliant pen. The other editors of 
the town forgot their rivalries and joined with 
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Dana. There was a unanimous demand that 
the patrolman be disciplined and likewise the 
sergeant. The Police Board was bombarded 
in news articles and editorials. Every day 
for a twelvemonth the Sun contained some 
pungent reference to the case on its editorial 
page. Wasted effort. It did not even pro- 
duce a reprimand for either offender. 


THE DANGEROUS POLICE 


ITHIN my memory the editor of the 

Evening Telegram was ordered to “ move 
on” while standing in front of his office at 
Broadway and Thirty-Fifth Street in discus- 
sion with one of his reporters, and he did not 
stop to argue when the order was repeated. 
No wise man did. Alone on the streets at 
night—not so well illuminated as now—the 
average citizen shrank from meeting a “cop.” 
There were plenty of stories of blackmail. 
No man with a grain of sense in his head 
would enter Central Park after dark. There 
was a special police force there, but it owed 
allegiance to the same leaders. 

Policemen were more dangerous than ma- 
rauders, inthe judgment of theaverage citizen. 
In the worst days of Czarism there was no 
greater terror in the uniform of authority 
than there was in the brass buttons of the 
“man on the beat’’ in New York along in the 
late ‘eighties and the early ‘nineties. Of 
course, it made a lot of difference if you hap- 
pened to have a pull with the inside powers. 
Hardly anything you couldn’t do then. 

The inspiration of all this reminiscing is the 
talk that is going on in New York nowadays 
about the reformation in Tammany Hall. If 
we are to believe all we are told, the world 
has been mistaken all these centuries—the 
Ethiopian can change his skin, and the leop- 
ard his spots. Nothing less than that is in- 
volved in the assertion that the Tiger has be- 
come a lamb for purity and sweetness. 

That Tammany in recent years has been 
better than its worst, we all admit. That Al 
Smith and Jim Foley are men of a different 
stamp from any whohave blackened the pages 
of the political history of New York is likewise 
incontrovertible. But there have been pe- 
riods of reform in Tammany before. The 
youth within the organization rebelled in 
1838 and, by uniting with the supporters of 
the Equal Rights movement, thrashed the 
corruptionists soundly. The Fvening Post. 
then under the guidance of William Cullen 


, 


Rosebault 


Bryant and William Leggett, asserted that 
the “spurious Democrats had been drum- 
med out, left voluntarily, or acquiesced sul- 
lenly”’ in the new order of things. But the 
following year the old gang was back in 
power. 

As for pretension to virtue, when was 
Tammany not free with that? Away back 
in 1789, the date of its founding, candidates 
for initiation had to declare solemnly that 
they would maintain the laws of the state. 
The toast at the organization banquet was, 
“May Honor, Virtue, and Patriotism ever be 
the distinguishing characteristics of the sons 
of St. Tammany.” How the devil must have 
laughed later on! William Mooney, the ex- 
soldier and ex-upholsterer who founded the 
organization, was one of not a few of the 
original members who were caught red- 
handed at grafting. “A few trifles for Mrs. 
Mooney,” was his defense. 


OLD-TIME POSE OF VIRTUE 


N 1852 Tammany was supporting many of 

the demands of the reform opposition, such 
as requiring a two-thirds vote of the Aldermen 
to overcome the Mayor’s veto; prohibiting 
leases for more than two years, and mak- 
ing it imperative that they go to the highest 
bidder; authority of Aldermen to sit as judges 
to cease, likewise their power of appointment 
of policemen; punishment for bribery to be 
up to ten years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
$5,000, or both. Just two years later Fer- 
nando Wood was Mayor and the most in- 
famous régime up to that time had begun. 
Not that he unmasked himself before he had 
to. There was even a mass meeting, called 
by the best people, to protest against a pro- 
posed law to take from him the control of the 
police. 

During the Van Wyck campaign in 1897 a 
friend invited me to meet Richard Croker. 
Our host was one of those men that Tammany 
managed to enlist in its worst days, to the 
wonder and bewilderment of their acquaint- 
ances. A man of the highest character, 
noted for his philanthropies, yet shrewd, 
quick to see through pretence and trickery, 
about the last man one would expect to see 
taken in. Yet he was convinced that Croker 


was a much maligned man, really the soul of 
honor, but too proud and independent to 
answer the voice of slander. 

“Dick,” said my friend, as we came to the 
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cigars, “I want you to tell my friend the 
truth about all these charges against you. 
Talk out now, | want him to hear from your 
own lips whether you are a crook.”’ 

It was an embarrassing moment, but not 
for either of them. | might feel the awk- 
wardness of listening to a man defend himself 
with whom | had just been breaking bread, 
but he did not 
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honest man in a gang of thieves they'll pick 
him to be their chief?”’ 

I looked at my host helplessly. Apparently 
he did not see anything strange in this de- 
fense. It was a clear case of self-hypnotism. 
In some way he had become convinced that 
Croker was a true leader of men and any- 
thing which collided with his faith simply 
fell unheeded. 





find the situation 
disagreeable. 
For some reason 
his host, who was 
of value to him, 
wanted to im- 
press this stran- 
ger (myself) with 
the idea that he 
was above re- 
proach, so the 
question was 
how to do it. 
Richard the Si- 
lent sat immova- 
ble and expres- 
sionless for some 
moments, while 
he pondered his 
problem. A 
heavy, ugly man, 
he suggested one 
of the gargoyles 
of Notre Dame 
de Paris, yet he 
was eloquent of 








| have often won- 
dered how many 
of the clean, de- 
cent men who 
were attached 
to Tammany 
through all that 
dreadful time, 
when it was a 
stenchin the nos- 
trils of the better 
part of New 
York, were under 
a similar spell. 
That there 
were thieves in 
the organization 
Crokerwas ready 
enough to admit. 
He mentioned 
one by name—a 
man of national 
fame, who after- 
ward appeared 
in Congress with 
considerable 





power, of force distinction and 
—brute force, acquired a repu- 
perhaps, but tation as a law- 
overwhelming, maker of original 
irresistible. And and constructive 
all the time our thinking. There 
host, a_ totally was no taint 





different type, 
nervous, sensi- 
tive, emotional, 
but also pos- 
sessed of an iron 
will, was waiting breathlessly for the words 
which should erase from my mind the 
defamations it had received from other 
sources. Presently Croker turned to me and 
looked me full in the face: 

“If | were a crook,” said he, “do you think 
they would let me be leader of Tammany 
Hall? Don’t you know that if there is one 


TAMMANY HALL 


In the days when it shared its sachem-dominated front with the more 
genial haunt of Tony Pastor’s theater. 
recall when the speculations of the boss throve merrily though without 
the guerdon of respectability and the sunnier side of public opinion 15 


attached to his 
career in Wash- 
ington, but this 
what Croker 
said of him: 
“Oh, that fellow is the worst crook | know. 
He’ll take five cents when he can’t get a 
dollar. There has been a lot of complaining 
about him. He goes around and tries to 
shake down the fellows who have already paid 
.” 
This referred to contributions from some of 
the corporations which were in the habit of 


The dear dead days beyond 
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responding to appeals from the organization 
in those days. It was understood that at 
least some of the big life insurance com- 
panies were on the list, and there was a story 
of this man’s going to one of them after 
its contribution had already reached the Hall. 
The gossip had it that Croker had resented 
the interference, and there had been a knock- 
down and drag-out interview when the two 
met in the seclusion of the Boss’s private 
office, not to the detriment of the Boss. 

Looking back over the history of Tammany, 
and more especially its record in the past 
quarter of a century, one is impressed with 
the pessimism of its opponents. Apparently 
the stiffest fighters against the alliance be- 
tween it and the vicious elements had no hope 
of. a thorough reformation. Somehow the 
conviction was general even among the best 
people that New York could not be really 
cleaned up. Sydnev Brooks put it extremely 
mildly when he wrote for the English Monthly 
Review of November, 1901: 

“ Democracy asks for its successful working 
three things at least—public spirit, intelli- 
gence, and leisure. These conditions were pre- 
éminently fulfilled in Athens, and partially, at 
any rate, they are fulfilled to-day in Scot- 
land and the English provinces. They are 
not fulfilled in New York, because New York 
has the metropolitan indifference to civic af- 
fairs, because the leisured class is too small to 
count, and because the electoral machinery 
throughout America has been so bewilderingly 
over-organized that only experts, giving their 
whole time to the business, can hope to ma- 


nipulate it.” 
A' THAT very time the horrors of the 
“brass check’’ system were filling the 
columns of the newspapers. The noisome 
streets of the East Side were made more dis- 
gusting by the sight of small bovs and girls 
selling these checks, which gave admission to 
the numerous “white slave’’ houses. Jacob 
A. Riis endorsed, “as the bald truth,” this 
quotation from one of the dailies: “The 
political backers have got it down to what 
has been called a cash register, commutation 
ticket basis, called so from the fact that in 
some of these places they issued tickets on 
the plan of commutation meal tickets, and had 
cash registers at the entries.”” Bishop Potter, 
addressing his Diocesan Convention, said: 


IN THE “RED LIGHT” PERIOD 
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“This infamous organization for making mer- 
chandise of girls and boys, and defenseless 
men and women, has adroitly sought to ob- 
scure a situation concerning which all honest 
people are entirely clear, by saying that vice 
cannot be wholly suppressed. Nobody has 
made upon the authorities of New York any 
such grotesque demand.” 

The italics are mine. Here was a public 
avowal of what everybody was thinking, and, 
in the light of what has happened since, one 
has to tread lightly in judging the present 
Tammany. What would the Bishop say of 
the East Side could he view it now? 

Is there graft going on to-day? If we ac- 
cept the sort of evidence that has passed 
muster in the Congressional investigations at 
Washington, the answer must be in the affirm- 
ative. It is possible to get a lot of gossip 
and rumors about graft in alliance with boot- 
leggers, of manipulation in contracts, of favors 
to certain parties. But, when it comes to 
anything definite and supported by certain 
evidence, the accusers fail. The late Charles 
F. Murphy left an estate of nearly three quar- 
ters of a million, which was made during the 
time he was Boss of Tammany, with no salary 
or other visible means of income. Yet, if the 
half of what was charged had been true, he 
should have left many millions. Could it 
have been that a man in his powerful position 
had friends in financial and commercial enter- 
prises who would put him in the way of mak- 
ing a competence for himself and his family? 

This is not altogether my question. It isa 
question growing out of my interviews with 
those who have followed the doings of Tam- 
many and its leaders for the past twenty 
years or more, not with friendly leanings, but 
the reverse; ready to pounce upon any act or 
omission which might show the presence of 
the cloven hoof. Officials of the Citizens’ 
Union and the Committee of Fourteen, who, 
in addition to being normally anti-Tammany, 
happened to be Republicans also. One 
thing | avoided systematically from the out- 
set of my inquiries was contact with any- 
thing or anybody smelling of Tammany. 


NOT LIKE THIS IN OLDEN DAYS 


RANKLY, the outcome was staggering. 
Like most New Yorkers | was aware 
that the outer aspect had greatly improved in 
the past dozen years. The streets, at least, 


were remarkably free from vice—more so than 
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WM. M. TWEED 
Grand Sachem from 1869 
to 1871. His was a whole- 
sale burglarizing of public 
funds, ending with jail 


RICHARD CROKER 


Kelly’s successor, made 
enough money as Tam- 
many’s boss to retire in 
i902 and breed race 
horses in Ireland 





















JOHN KELLY 
Who succeeded Tweed, 
did nothing to impair 
Tammany’s well-earned 
reputation for corruption 


CHARLES F. MURPHY 
Who was leader from 
1902 to 1924, but fought 
to reconcile Tammany 
with respectability and 
decent public opinion 




























AARON BURR 


Boss in 1798 and for some 
2 years after. Under his 
ed leadership Tammany first 
o won political importance 
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those of any large city | had seen in years of 
wandering. One might walk the length and 
breadth of the White Light district without 
being solicited once. Plenty of girls and 
women with painted lips and “made-up” 
eyes, but it would be a clever Don Juan who 
would undertake to separate the virtuous 
from the erring by their faces these days. 

But there is no need of relying upon one’s 
eyes or personal experience for the facts. The 
Committee of Fourteen has been in the busi- 
ness of looking after just such matters since 
1905, when it came into being to grapple with 
the vicious conditions created by the so- 
called Raines Law hotels—practically houses 
of assignation masquerading as hotels under 
a law which permitted evasions of the liquor 
regulations through the subterfuge of serving 
food with drink. The Raines Law sandwich, 
served with every drink but never eaten, be- 
came a source of considerable revenue to the 
humorous artists and paragraphers. 

“Oh, yes,” the official representative of the 
committee assented readily, “New York has 
less open vice than any of the large cities of 
the world. The street walker is a compara- 
tively rare bird. | won’t say there is no pros- 
titution, but there is mighty little compared 
to what there used to be.”’ 

“Then where do the police get the graft 
they used to collect?’’ | asked. 

He shook his head. I made him repeat 
what followed several times before I was sure | 
had understood him. He stood his ground. 
The police no longer collected tribute from 
the women of the streets. Nor from houses 
of ill fame. Nor from gambling hells, nor 
policy shops, nor pool rooms. Moreover, 
they had not been doing so for a long time— 
not for some years, which meant during a large 
part of Murphy’s time as Boss. 

With the figures brought out in the in- 
vestigations of the Lexow and Mazet com- 
mittees in mind, these assertions were as- 
tounding. These various sources of revenue 
had been worth $7,000,000 annually. The 
charges had been: To open a pool room, 
$300; continuing tribute, $100 to $150 a 
month; gambling places, $50 to $300 a 
month; houses of prostitution, $50 to $150 
a month; saloons, for being permitted to do 
business after legal hours, a total of $50,000 
to $60,000 per annum; street walkers, inde- 
terminate sums averaging not less than $20 a 
month. 
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All this, my authority assured me, was past 
history, and the reason he gave was, that most 
of these institutions had ceased to exist. 


A LESS VICIOUS METROPOLIS 


HERE are in the city of New York to-day 

practically no pool rooms, no gambling 
houses, no houses of prostitution, no street 
walkers, and no saloons that the public in 
general can get into. Here and there those 
“in the know” may be able to find a game. 
There are flats here and there where dis- 
orderly women have headquarters. There 
may be undesirable members of the com- 
munity among the instructresses or hostesses 
at the dancing academies open to the public. 
A comparatively few all-night clubs have been 
opened in business buildings in the White 
Light district, and, of course, liquor can be 
had in many places which are supposed to be 
respectable. Maybe these do pay for protec- 
tion, but my informant of the Committee of 
Fourteen and the spokesman for the Citizens’ 
Union agreed in disbelief that the money 
reached Tammany or the higher powers in the 
Police Department. 

“Next you will be telling me Tammany no 
longer sells judicial nominations,” I said to 
the Citizens’ Union man. 

“They don’t,” he replied calmly. 

Again my mind reverted to figures appear- 
ing in the investigations mentioned. Judge 
Roger A. Pryor had testified that he was 
asked $10,000 for a nomination for a half- 
term on the Supreme Court. There was 
evidence that the price had ranged from ten to 
twenty-five thousand. Along in 1902-1903 
there was a rumpus in the Manhattan Club 
over a rumor that an enterprising gentleman 
had put all rivals out of the running by pay- 
ing over $100,000 for the nomination of his 
son-in-law. It may have been a canard—the 
alleged beneficiary would never have been a 
party to any such deal, and has justified his 
selection by his services, so that the Repub- 
licans and all the good government organiza- 
tions united with Tammany in reélecting him 
when his term expired—but the late Roger 
Foster was in a state of high choler when he 
told me of the talk in the club. 

“Where,” | asked, “does the money come 
from? You don’t mean to say that Tammany 


is in business for its health?”’ 
“All I can say,” he replied, “is that men 
like Al Smith, Bob Wagner, and Jim Foley are 
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clean, and they have a lot to say about the 
running of the organization. The old guard 
is being crowded out.”’ 

Tammany was reacting to a changed public 
sentiment, he declared. Even Murphy had 
openly expressed his delight when the Citi- 
zens’ Union endorsed the candidates for the 
Board of Aldermen and the Assembly in his 
own district, and went so far as to say he 
thought it might be well to present men for all 
offices who would be entitled to such approval. 
A far cry from Tweed’s “ What are you going 
to do about it?” and Croker’s “ Working for 
my pocket.” 

Perhaps Murphy was only “spoofing.” 
Again, he may not have been. The Citizens’ 
Union man did not think so. Murphy was 
clever enough, he maintained, to see the ad- 
vantage of having Tammany represented by 
clean men. He showed that by pushing to 
the front all the young men who had made 
good without a taint. No man had been put 
forward recently about whose character 
there was any question. Hylan might be a 
blow-hard, but he was not a crook. He had 
been the logical candidate against Mitchel 
because he fulfilled essential requirements. 
He was a Roman Catholic, he hailed from 
Brooklyn, he had the support of Hearst, and 
he was a minor judge. There never was a 
time when less could be said against the 
Tammany men in the legislature. The 
worst criticism to be laid against them was 
that they did not measure mentally with their 
predecessors. 


OFFICES AND PLUMS TO-DAY 


T HAS come to bea problem to get men of 
ability to take office with its small financial 
return. Occasionally the organization has 
contributed to a man’s salary to hold him. 
This was said to have been done with Smith 
when he was in the Assembly, and the district 
organization helped, too. 

Are there no plums? Occasional receiver- 
ships, | was told, but though these are given 
as political favors the men who get them have 
to make good. Then there are the minor 
judgeships. The man who serves acceptably 
in the Board of Aldermen and the legislature 
may look forward to one of these. There is 
no great money prize there, but the title of 
judge is worth something in private law 
practice later. 

In no particular has the change in Tammany 
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methods been more startling than in the be- 
havior of the police. Both the Citizens’ 
Union and the Committee of Fourteen agreed 
in the assertion that the police were co- 
operating with them. The elimination of the 
houses of prostitution could not have been 
brought about had the police not organized 
vice squads independent of the regular force. 
As soon as the grafters could no longer be sure 
when a raid might come over their heads, and 
the precinct commander might wake any 
morning to learn that Headquarters had in- 
vaded his district the night before, all idea 
of protection had to be abandoned. It 
worked equally well with the street walker. 
Then finally the judges had stopped levying 
fines and inflicted jail sentences, and a law was 
obtained which made it possible to proceed 
against property used for immoral purposes 
similar to the padlock law so successfully 
employed in enforcing the Volstead Act. 

But the main point is that Tammany legis- 
lators, judges, and police have lent their aid. 
To-day the police vice squad, consisting of 
twenty-five plain clothes men, codperating 
with five investigators from good government 
societies similar to the Committee of Fourteen, 
averages one conviction a week per man— 
that is 1,500 ina year. In the old days, when 
convictions were rarer in proportion to arrests, 
and arrests rare in proportion to the offense, 
they amounted to four and five thousand per 
annum. 

And the attitude of the police toward the 
public! Any one who has driven a motor car 
in the overcrowded streets of Manhattan, or 
who has paid heed to the operations of the 
traffic squad, must say a good word for the 
“cop” of to-day. With few exceptions, their 
good will and courtesy is a constant source of 
surprise to one like myself, who recalls the 
type that swaggered through the streets at the 
close of the last century. No longer do | turn 
the corner of a dark night when | see the flash 
of the policeman’s shield, but am prepared to 
greet him asa friend and guardian of the 
citizen. 


BETTER CLASS OF LEADERS 


N THE judgment of the men | have been 
quoting, the refusal of Surrogate James A. 
Foley to become Boss of Tammany was 
both a cause for regret and a cause for 
satisfaction; the former because Tammany 
could not have retrogressed morally under 
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him, the latter because he did not, in their 
estimation, have the force and the thick- 
ness of skin to stand the gaff which is sure 
to come to anybody holding the job. But 
it would seem impossible that the leadership 
should fall into really evil hands again—if for 
no other reason, because Foley and Smith and 
their like would not stand for it. 

Never has Tammany had such a chance to 
make good, and it is of more moment than 
ever that it should do so at this time. It re- 
quires some courage to say this, especially 
when one has been opposed to Tammany and 
all its works through a lifetime, but the govern- 
ment of the world capital which has developed 
with such enormous strides on the banks of 
the Hudson, more especially in the past dozen 
years, will be good or bad, as Tammany 
makes it so. 

Besides, it has been rarely that so-called re- 
form administrations have been any great 
improvement over Tammany. Simon Sterne, 
a consistent reformer, said of the Strong 
Administration, which was backed by the 
Committee of Seventy, that the legislature 
gave the new mayor authority to remove all 
heads of departments, yet the tax rate on real 
estate at the end of his first year was increased 
from 1.79 to 1.91. The city’s debt was larger 
by more than six and one half millions. The 
next year it had gone up another eight mil- 
lions and more the third year, when the tax 
rate went to 2.14, although the assessed valua- 
tion had increased 89 millions. There were 
just as many jobholders, and salaries had in- 
creased. Incidentally, the public found the 
new officials with whom it came in contact 
none too tactful. Tammany was back again 
at the end of Strong’s term, with a rousing 
majority. 


Rosebault 


“The New York streets are infinitely 
cleaner than those of London,” wrote Sydney 
Brooks. “Their fire brigade is unequalled, 
so are their methods of transportation. The 
health inspectorship is rigidly enforced. The 
public schools would put the best-organized 
municipality in England to shame. The 
supply of gas, water, and electric light is 
abundant and cheap. Telephones pervade 
the city and the police force is capitally dis- 
ciplined and a most workmanlike body of men. 
It is too much to expect that the good-natured 
New Yorker should be forever reminding 
himself that these things come to him through 
fraud and jobbery, that there is ‘another side’ 
to them, a side he never sees himself, but only 
reads of in the newspapers. What he is ac- 
quainted with is the general excellence of the 
results Tammany contrives to produce. The 
administration of London is, generally speak- 
ing, honest and incapable; that of New York 
immoral and efficient. Would the average 
Londoner, one wonders, be so very indignant 
if the police, by the practice of a little judi- 
cious blackmail, made of Piccadilly a respect- 
able thoroughfare?”’ 

Cynical and not altogether justified, but 
even then Tammany showed it could be effi- 
cient when it wished to be. Moved by the 
spirit of the best elements of to-day, it could 
make New York notable for good government 
among the great cities of the world. Per- 
haps it would not stay so. It has been famous 
for backsliding, and in the years to come there 
may arise new bosses who reck not of the 
Smiths, the Foleys, and the Wagners. But 
in politics the present is as much as any of us 
can hope to influence. Any good citizen 
wishes luck to reformers within Tammany 
Hall. 




















By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


Men Who Tithe 


The names of the men who tithe, whose experiences are described in this article, have 
purposely been omitted, because the subject we wish to stress is tithing and not mere ma- 


terial success. 


religious duty, as you will. 


Tithing is a spiritual exercise, or a psychological experiment, or a 
The material rewards, extraordinary as they are, nevertheless 
are accounted only as secondary benefits by the men who practice tithing. 


Any reader who 


1s sufficiently interested to ask us for the name and address of anyor all the men mentioned, 
can get them from us upon application, provided he assures us that he makes the request 
in search of further light on the subject and not out of idle curiosity— Tue Epitors. 


E WALKED slowly through the 
empty rooms of the little factory. 
He was alone in the building. As 
yet the machinery was notin place. 


He was 
his first attempt at 
business had not been 
a success. The tiny 
string of credit which 
he had to depend upon 
in his new venture was 
made up of the faith of 
a few close friends 
rather than the calcu- 
lated, mathematical 
confidence of banks. 

When he came to a 
remote corner of one of 
the upper floors he 
knelt and closed his 
eyes and prayed. 

Then he got up and 
went out into the world 
again and began his 
hard business fight. 
The machinery came, 
at last, and he started 
tomake furniture. He 
borrowed and bor- 
rowed and borrowed; 
his improving business 
records strengthened 
his credit. 

But there was a 
mystery about him in 
the fields of credit. 
Although he began to 


look more and more 


giving money away. 
he gave. 


starting over in life; 

















“CHARLIE” PAGE 


Of Tulsa and Sand Springs, Oklahoma, who paid his 
first tithe into the tambourine of a Salvation Army girl 
when he was down to his last dollar and fifteen cents. 
He did a little better than a tenth, as he tossed the fifteen 
cents to the girl. Since then he has been working with 
God’s money and it has come in millions through the 
discovery of oil. His tithes have been devoted to the 
care of unlucky children 


safe to the credit men, he seemed to insist on 
While he was borrowing 
Sometimes he said “no”’ to those 
who asked him for financial aid for religious 
or philanthropic purposes. 


But when he did 
say “yes,”’ he said it 
with an alacrity that 
astonished the recipi- 
ent. He did not give 
money to foolish ven- 
tures or to unsound 
enterprises, but it was 
a puzzling thing to the 
bankers to have him 
borrow from them 
while he was giving 
money freely to help 
others who were find- 
ing the world a hard 
place to live in. 

But his business 
erew; within a few 
years it became well- 
established; his furni- 
ture became known to 
the trade forits honest 
quality. At last there 
came a time when bor- 
rowing was no longer 
necessary. 

His tiny string of 
credit had become a 
thousand - stranded 
cable; he was one of 
the marked successes 
in the furniture world. 

When he died, after 
a well-rounded life, the 

















mystery of his gifts was explained. It seemed 
that, during all his business career, he had 
considered that the money which he borrowed, 
the money which he earned, and the money 
which he gave away was not his own money 
at all; it was God’s money. 

Over his casket that day of the funeral the 
clergyman of the church which he had at- 
tended told the story. 

“| have carried a secret about our friend,”’ 
ran the gist of the clergyman’s story, “which 
| have never been able to reveal until now. 
He asked me never to tell it while he was 
alive. : 

“When he was making his second start in 
life, so he told me, he knelt in an empty room 
in his new factory, and he told God that he 
wanted to take Him into partnership; that 
one tenth of all the earnings should go to 
Him; and that he would use the money in all 
his business ventures as if it were God’s 
money. 

“That was the secret of his life,” said the 
clergyman. 

Then, at last, the bankers and the other 
furniture manufacturers and his friends and 
associates knew why this man had given away 
money even while he was borrowing it. 

One of the great furniture manufacturers of 
Grand Rapids recently told me this story; 
every other manufacturer in that great furni- 
ture center knows about the good furniture 
that was made with God’s money. 

It would be a posthumous violation of this 
furniture manufacturer's secret to give his 
name in this widely read magazine. 

“It’s a silent partnership, you know,” he 
told his clergyman-confessor. 

But there’s many a home in the United 
States to-day that is graced with the honest 
furniture that was made by this man with 
what he considered God’s funds. 


A SEATTLE GIRL, THIRTY YEARS AGO 


DON’T suppose that any one knows where 

that Salvation Army girl is now. 

If you were to hunt for her, you would have 
to seek among white-haired women and find 
one who had been a Salvation Army girl in 
the city of Seattle about thirty years ago. 
And then you would have to refresh her 
memory, for the incident was a passing one— 
very small and easily forgotten. 

She was standing on the sidewalk, so the 
story goes, when a young man came out of a 
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saloon. She smiled and shook her tambou- 
rine athim. She didn’t know that this young 
man had been a partner of “ Dude”’ Lewis in 
the real estate business, and that the firm was 
busted; she didn’t know that “Dude” Lewis 
was, a quarter of a century or more later, 
to be known as United States Senator ]. Ham 
Lewis. Neither did she know that this young 
man was to become, in a strange way, one of 
the rich oil-finders of .the United States— 
Charles Page, of Tulsa and Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma. So she only smiled and shook her 
tambourine. 

“|’m broke,” said the young man. “I’m 
down to my last dollar.” 

“Well, why don’t you tithe?”’ she asked, 
still smiling. 

“Tithe? What does that mean?” asked 
the young fellow. 

“Why, the Bible says that we ought to give 
one tenth of what we have to the Lord,”’ she 
explained. 

“All right!” said the youth. “I’ve got a 
dollar and fifteen cents. 1’ll do better than 
one tenth. I'll give fifteen cents.” 

He tossed the fifteen cents into the tam- 
bourine and went his way. 

You'd have to ask this white-haired woman, 
if you found her, whether she remembered 
this passing incident; and she would probably 
be unable to recall it. It was only a case of 
youth meeting a girl in a poke bonnet, a 
farmer boy away from home in rather shabby 
clothes on the sidewalk of an uncouth town, 
and chatting and smiling together for a mo- 
ment and then going their separate ways. 

But, if you could find her, you could show 
her an amazing thing; you could show her 
that her laughing Bible lesson was perhaps 
the most important thing she ever did in her 
life. 

From that day, so they tell you in Tulsa, 
Charles Page “tithed,” and more than 
“tithed.”’ 

“Charlie” Page has been working with 
“God’s money” ever since. 

His luck at striking oil has been phenom- 
enal; there is a tradition in the oil fields of the 
country that “Charlie’’ Page never misses a 
“hole.” Where he drills oil comes, they say. 
You cannot get Page to talk about his “ part- 
nership’’; it is his own private affair. But 
once he told a friend, in speaking of his suc- 
cess at drilling: 

“| think I’ve missed only two holes in my 
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life. You see, | couldn’t miss, because | was 
in partnership with the Big Fellow and He 
made geology.” 


A CHILDREN’S IDEAL COMMUNITY 


F THERE is a finer sight in this country 

than Sand Springs, Oklahoma, | haven’t 
encountered it. It is a town, built entirely 
around children who have been unfortunate 
in life. 

“Charlie” Page’s tithes did not go into the 
church; they went into helping children who 
were unlucky. He built himself a home in 
the country, outside of 


have fresh vegetables, and his gardens have 
grown until they show on the right side of the 
ledger. He started a small plant to can vege- 
tables and fruit for the children; now his 
canning business is an important industry. 
Once “Charlie’’ Page went to New York. 
At Coney Island he saw the famous merry- 
go-round, said to be the largest ever made. 
There never was anything too good for the 
Sand Springs children; wherefore Page 
instructed the manufacturer of this merry- 
go-round to make another and to ship it, 
music and all, to Sand Springs. 
Around that merry- 





Tulsa, some years ago; 
then he built another 
home near by for chil- 
dren. There wasn’t 
room in his own house 
for all the children in 
trouble. That was 
twenty or more years 

To-day, if you will death.” 
walk up toward the 





HE will of Allen F. Berlin, slate oper- 
ator, who died at Slatington, Pa., last ment parks in the 
week, was probated to-day. Part of the 
estate, valued at $250,000, was left to 
charity under the following provisions: 
“One tenth of my estate I recognize as 
belonging to the Lord, to be given to the 
most deserving charities, to be selected by 
ago. the executors’ jury the first vear after my 


go-round has grown up 
one of the finest amuse- 


country; it is where 
Tulsa goes to play. 
Every concession is 
held by a mother of 
one of the children in 
the home, | was told. 
Page wanted his chil- 
dren to learn to swim 


—-News Item. 








great brick building 
which houses “Charlie’”’ Page’s children, you 
will be met with an onrush of boys and girls 
that may sweep you off your feet. That Sal- 
vation Army girl would like to see it. They 
all called him “ Daddy” the day | went there 
with him. At least fifty of them tried to 
reach him and maul him. 

There were great grounds, grassy and 
shaded with trees, and the children seemed to 
be running toward us from all directions. 
Upstairs in the nursery we saw little children 
playing who were too young to run, but they 
laughed when big “ Charlie’ Page came into 
the room. In other rooms we saw at least 
half a dozen tiny babies, too young to crawl, 
with nurses caring for them. When God’s 
money takes care of babies it asks no ques- 
tions. ’ 

Everything that “Charlie’’ Page has done 
to help these children has developed into a 
successful business enterprise; they’d tell you 
all about this tradition in Tulsa. He built 
a street car line to Tulsa from Sand Springs, 
and that paid. Land values went up out 
there and many people built homes in Sand 
Springs. He established a small bottling 
plant to bottle the spring water for use in the 
children’s house, and the public began to buy 
\t for table use. He wanted the children to 


—and he showed mea 
huge pool, almost a little lake, where not only 
his children, but all the children and all the 
adults of the city of Tulsa and the entire 
countryside come to cool off during the hot 
Oklahoma days. The bath houses pay; 
everything pays. 

Out of the big zoo, at Christmas time, 
“Charlie”? Page takes a Christmas dinner for 
his children that cannot be equalled in the 
United States; there is bear meat and rabbit 
and venison and wild bird meat and fish of 
all kinds. 


TELE fF TO THE. BEES 


HE folks laugh pleasantly, at Tulsa, 

when they tell you about how “ Charlie”’ 
Page’s enterprises always succeed. They have 
this story about him: 

He made up his mind that it would be in- 
teresting to have a hobby—something that 
wouldn’t turn into a profitable business on 
his hands. A friend suggested bees. Page 
sent East for a bee expert. 

The expert brought samples of bees. 

“You'll have to plant alfalfa for this one 
and clover for this one,” explained the expert, 
describing the peculiarities of each variety of 
bee. Page listened patiently until the expert 
was through. Then he said: 
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“Blankerty blank! Those aren’t the kinds 
of bees | want. | want a bee that you can 
turn loose to play, not work. | want one 
that you can tell: ‘Here, bee! Here’s the 
whole great state of Oklahoma. Go out and 
have a good time and find some honey. If 
you can’t find it here, you can’t find it any- 
where.” 

That the man who takes God into honest, 
square partnership cannot get into financial 
trouble, or any other very deep trouble, is 
“Charlie’’ Page’s belief. A Bishop went to 
see him one time, they tell you in Tulsa; the 
church needed money. Not much of “Char- 
lie’? Page’s money goes into churches, | am 
told; they say he is a little impatient with 
churches that are in financial need; he cannot 
understand it. The Bishop seated himself, at 
Page’s invitation, but before the Bishop could 
say a word Page looked him square in the 
eye and said, simply: 

“Bishop, do you tithe?” 

“Why, | give my entire time to the 
church,” was the answer. 

“Yes, | know,” answered Page. 
stand that. But do you tithe?” 

The Bishop admitted that he did not. 
The story in Tulsa goes that the Bishop’s 
effort was not a success. 


“1 under- 


MYSTICISM OR SUPERSTITION? 


HERE are many men in business in 

America to-day who are consistent tith- 
ers; you find them among both Jews and 
Gentiles. 

You may call it mysticism, if you please, or 
even superstition, but these men will tell you 
unashamedly that it pays to tithe. 

“If it paid only in a financial way,” one of 
these men explained to me, “tithing might 
not be so important. Almost any one can 
make money who makes up his mind to do it, 
and is willing to sacrifice for it. But it pays 
in a hundred other ways, in the feeling you get, 
for instance, that you’re doing right, and that 
you've got right on your side.” 

American business life is dotted with the 
romantic successes of men who believe in 
tithing. Twenty-five years ago a business 
man in a town in Kansas failed in business, 
with debts of more than $100,000. To-day 
he might be many times a millionaire, if he 
desired. He is the manufacturer of a lotion 
which is universally used. He does not tell 
the story of his experiences in such a way 
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that it can be connected in the public mind 
with his famous product; wherefore, so far 
as this article is concerned, Americans will go 
on using this lotion without knowing about 
this manufacturer’s partnership with God. 

Close friends know his story, and it runs 
like this: 

When he was worse than bankrupt, he 
“opened his Bible at Genesis 28:22 and, 
drawing a pencil mark around this twenty- 
second verse, he said: ‘From this moment on 
as long as | live, of all that God gives me | 
will give Him one tenth.’”’ 

Not long after this he called on an old 
friend, a physician. The physician had a 
recipe for a lotion which he presented to his 
visitor. He suggested that it was so soothing 
a lotion and so beneficial that it ought to be 
put on the market. 

Here is a statement from this man, the 
president of one of America’s most successful 
manufacturing companies, written purposely 
for this article: 

““Lay not up for yourself treasures upon 
earth,’ etc., and the interview with the rich 
young ruler—these teachings gave me the 
conviction some years ago that all of my 
income, except what the family needs, was 
to be given for building up the kingdom of 
God. I have had more joy, I am sure, than 
| would have received from becoming a mil- 
lionaire.”” 

In these days when believers in odd doc- 
trines obtain ready hearing in the United 
States, it is not irrational to entertain the 
statements of believers in the tithing system. 
Unlike believers in most mystic doctrines, 
your convinced tither will show you mathe- 
matically that he has prospered financially 
as well as in other directions. 

A noted Southern lawyer recently an- 
nounced to friends and associates that some 
years before he had adopted the principle of 
tithing, His motto was a verse from the Old 
Testament: “Thou shalt surely give him, and 
thine heart shall not be grieved when thou 
givest unto him; because that for this thing 
the Lord, thy God, shall bless thee in all thy 
works, and in all that thou puttest thine 
hand unto.”’ He announced his yearly earn- 
ings to show his experience. In a certain 


year he made $3,900; the next year he made 
$5,303.17; the next year his earnings were 
$21,451.44; they more than doubled the en- 
he earned $55,455.30. 


suing year, when 
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During the year that he made his unusual 
announcement he earned $75,862.34. 

In the Southwest there is a string of twenty- 
eight stores which form a great monument to 
a business man who, throughout his business 
career, followed the practice of tithing. He 
explained once, to friends, why he tithed. 

“Why, you and | tithe each other,” he said. 
“We would not lend a neighbor money with 
which to run his business without interest. 
Neither would we ex- 


gloves every year, and this manufacturer will 
smilingly tell you that he has reason to be- 
lieve that it is because, five years ago, he 
began to tithe. 

“The pastor of my church advocated 
tithing for its spiritual benefits,” this manu- 
facturer told me. “He also insisted that 
business men would find it a good invest- 
ment. I tried it and | discovered that he 
was right in both respects. 

“Giving away one 





pect him to lend us 
money without paying 
interest. | found | was 
using God’s money 
and the business tal- 
ents He had given me 
without paying Him 
interest. That’s all 
I’ve done in tithing— 
just met my interest 
obligations.” 

There is a string of 
500 chain stores, oper- 
ated inalmost as many 
towns and cities in the 
United States, that is 
headed by a business 
man who has tithed 
consistently. The 
founder of the business 
was a tither, and the 
president of the com- 
pany who followed 








tenth of my income 
has never reduced my 
net personal income 
{ below that of the pre- 
vious year. And, 
what’s more, our busi- 
ness is increasing 
steadily.” 

In the glove trade it 
was estimated that the 
sales of this company 
had increased almost 
50 per cent. in one 
year; its improvement 
in business was one of 
the notable events. of 
the trade in 1923. 


ONE MAN OUT OF EIGHT 
IGHT brothers, 
within recent 
years, haveestablished 
a firm which manufac- 








him continued the 
practice. Ten years 


JAY COOKE, 1821-1905 


tures a certain food 
which may be found 


ago the sales of this Who founded the famous banking firm of Jay Cooke & Co. ON most American 


company were $2,500,- 
ooo a year. Last year 
they amounted to 


in 1861 and was substantially the financier of the Union 
cause during the Civil War. Cooke tithed in hard times 
and good, for he held firm to the mystical belief that what 
he achieved was due to sharing of his profits with God 


tables. The firm has 
become the largest of 
its kind in the world. 


more than $60,000,000. 

“Experience has taught me,” the president 
of this company told me, “that the man 
prospers best who gives most freely of the 
bounty that comes to him. The man who 
founded our company was an example to all 
of us who grew up in the business with him. 
We all believe that free giving is worth while 
in more ways than one. In its turn it pro- 
motes prosperity which makes giving pos- 
sible.” 

Many American men and women wear 
gloves of a well-known brand that are manu- 
factured by a man who tithes. 

Ask him why more and more of us wear his 


Its sales last year 
were made not only through the United States 
but also in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the 
product is now reaching a world market. To 
many business men conversant with this par- 
ticular line of business the progress of this 
firm has been a mystery. Its products seemed 
suddenly to become a household necessity. 

| should violate a confidence if | were to 
name this firm and its products; but one of 
the eight brothers, a vice-president of the 
company, told me: 
“Up to the start of 1923 | had been making 
fairly liberal contributions to religious and 
charitable causes, but the amounts varied so 











much every year that | wasn’t sure | was 
giving my share. So | began to tithe in 
January, 1923. One of my brothers, who is 
president of the company, has been a tither 
for many years. When | saw him a few 
months ago, he told me that he had quit 
tithing and was giving away 25 per cent. of 
his income instead of 10 per cent. 

“If there’s any good luck in tithing— 
though |’m sure that neither my brothers 
nor myself are thinking of luck, when we try 
to do a little good with our money—our 
president and the rest of my brothers haven't 
any reason to dispute the statement. There 
are eight of us brothers in the business, and 
we have seen it climb from a small beginning 
to our present concern, which sold $40,000,000 
worth of products throughout the entire 
world last year. 

“At a recent convention of our salesmen 
there was scarcely one who did not report an 
increase in sales of at least 75 per cent. for 
1923, and most of them told us they were ex- 
pecting a jump of 100 per cent. in 1924. 

“My one year’s trial, as a tither, in 1923, 
has convinced me, first, that | did not give 
away enough money in previous years; and, 
second, that even one tenth may be too 
little.” 

It was a pleasant experience to meet this 
young business man. He was smiling, happy, 
and extremely affable. In the great ware- 
house in New York—which is only one of 
the company’s branches—he was surrounded 
by a large staff of office employees. It is his 
particular job, according to arrangements 
among the eight brothers, to ship products 
to the outside world. His firm to-day is 
exporting to the world a product which, until 
within the last few years, was imported into 
the United States; a product which, it was 
believed, could be successfully manufactured 
only in foreign countries. ‘There was nothing 
that | could find in this atmosphere of assured 
success and smoothly running progress to con- 
tradict the statement that tithing, among other 
things, brings prosperity and good fortune. 

If this young man could not “dispute”’ 
that fact, neither could I. Indeed, | must 
admit that contact and conversation with 
men who believe in tithing is bound to have 
an impressive effect upon one. Some time ago 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle tried to explain to a 
group of my friends in New York his in- 
terest in spiritism. Among other things he 
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described a conversation which took place, 
in his presence, between two men; he gathered 
from their conversation, he told us, that they 
had both been aloft in their astral bodies and 
had looked down upon the earth. 

“And thus you see,” he concluded, “it is 
possible to believe that there are groups of 
persons in this world who have discovered the 
secret of spiritism.” 

In the same way | can say that | have dis- 
covered in American business life—and any 
other person may make further discoveries 
in this direction—groups of individuals who 
are firmly convinced of the spiritual and 
material benefits of giving away one tenth 
of their income—if not more. 

Those who have this belief do not hesitate 
to show you definite proof of its efficacy. 
This proof, as | have said, is usually very 
material and soundly mathematical. 


TITHING A SOUND BUSINESS INVESTMENT 


N NEW YORK CITY there is a merchant 
tailor with a large shop in one of the high- 
rent buildings which hundreds of thousands of 
persons pass daily; it is along one of the very 
congested pathways of the city. 

To this man his own success in business has 
only one explanation—his tithing. He spoke 
to me as frankly about it as he might about 
any other business practice. 

“Any man who plays fair with God,’ he 
said, “is sure to prosper. | started tithing 
when | got the idea some years ago that all | 
had belonged to God, and that He was per- 
mitting me to use it. | expected, of course, 
when | began to tithe, that my net income 
would be reduced by to per cent. But this 
has never happened to me. Each year’s net 
income has been larger in spite of tithing. 

“When the lease on these quarters ran out 
a few years ago, a great increase in rent was 
demanded. We have a very choice corner 
in a very superior location, but it was hard to 
see how we could make the payments. | 
talked the matter over with my wife, and we 
both decided that, even if it became necessary 
to move, we would not stop tithing. We 
signed the new lease, and at the end of the 
next twelve months our net profits showed a 
fine increase.” 

“Talent loaned by God, time loaned by 
God, and money loaned by God,’ has been 
the working motto of one of the most noted 
furnace manufacturers of the country. 
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HOW “ CHARLIE’ 


, 


PAGE TITHES 


Everything Page has touched since he tossed that fifteen cents into a Salvation Army tambourine has coined money 
for him. He tithes by taking care of these children, for whom he built a magnificent home in spacious grounds. It 
is as much God’s money as his that does the work, he says 


He has a life of business achievement be- 
hind him, and he attributes it all to the fact 
that he has considered himself a steward of 
divinely lent elements of success. 

“1 had to leave school when | was four- 
teen,” he explained to me, “because of ill- 
health. | was the oldest of seven children. 
When | was a boy the pastor of our church 
convinced me that everything | had, or would 
have, in life would belong to God. As soon 
as | understood this | began putting aside 
one tenth of everything | earned, every day, 
no matter how small it was. | went out into 
life with empty pockets and willing hands and 
a firm belief in my responsibility to God. 
God has more than kept His promise to me 
financially and spiritually.” 

Ask this man for a formula for success in 


life and he will give it readily: “ Everything 
you have, even your time, is divinely lent to 
you. If you accept it as a divine loan, you 
cannot fail.” 


TITHING DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


NE of the greatest romances of tithing 
was called to my attention by James L. 
Sayler, of Chicago. 

The financier for the Union cause in the 
Civil War was Jay Cooke. There were times 
when it seemed almost impossible to secure 
funds for the Union cause; Cooke, a financial 
genius, never failed to find money in some 
way. He was the head of a manufacturing 
firm. He set aside one tenth of his own earn- 
ings for religious and charitable purposes, and, 
in addition to this, he insisted that one tenth 

















of all the earnings of his firm should be set 
aside for the same causes. He was firm in 
the mystical belief that his success in all the 
efforts of his life, personal and patriotic, was 
due to his tithing. 

There is a famous story about Matthias 
Baldwin, founder of the great locomotive 
works. It was his practice to have one tenth 
of the earnings of the company set aside as 
tithes, to be used for religious and educational 
purposes. A great deal of this money went 
for the education of Negroes. 

There came a time when his firm encoun- 
tered tremendous financial difficulties. He 
insisted on continuing the tithing, in spite of 
the lack of funds. 

“Why, that is our one safe investment,’’ he 
explained to his associates. 

His next payment of tithes was in the form 
of notes signed by himself! And they were 
all paid. 

Two large manufacturing concerns in the 
West are headed by Thomas Kane, one of the 
most notable tithers in the United States. He 
has spent, during the last forty years, many 
thousands of dollars in trying to prove to his 
fellows the moral and material benefits of 
tithing. His inquiry, sent out in the form of 
a pamphlet, has become famous wherever it 
has gone. It runs: “My personal belief is 
that God honors both temporarily and spiritu- 
ally those who devote one tenth of their in- 
come to His cause. | have never known an 
exception. Have your” It is said that in 
forty years Mr. Kane, who uses the nom de 
plume “Layman,” has never received an 
affirmative answer to his query. 


THE GOSPEL OF TITHING 


HE tithers are busy groups; they are not 

so difficult to discover, working away in 
American life, as were Sir Arthur’s spiritists. 
They have a mystic belief and they abide by 
it earnestly. They press it, too, most ear- 
nestly upon those they encounter, for they 
seem to feel that they have solved the mystery 
of the value of life and work, and that all the 
world ought to know it. 

In the world of tithers, where “Charlie” 
Page, the oil man, and the rest of them live 
and work and succeed, the outsider can only 
stand silent and wonder. 

People believe many strange things these 
days. The world is full of creeds and doc- 
trines and mysteries. 
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Who can take away the self-proven belief of 
the tithers? They have the soundest argu- 
ments of all. 

If you endeavor to explain their belief on 
the ground of psychology alone you run up 
against a stone wall. 

“It is faith,” one eminent psychologist ex- 
plained. “Faith gives confidence.” 

Another said, “I will not attempt to ex- 
plain the belief of the tithers on materialistic 
grounds. No one can say that there is not 
something mystic about their success. | am 
a Christian myself and | believe that God 
takes care of His children.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S COMMENT 


ROF. ROBERT SESSIONS WOOD- 

WORTH, head of the department of 
psychology at Columbia University, put the 
cold yardstick of the science of psychology 
up against the belief—and the successes—of 
the tithers. He said: 

“The belief that their money was a loan 
from God, that they were in partnership with 
Him, would give these men who tithe more 
confidence and self-reliance, would minimize 
all difficulties in their eyes, and would, no 
doubt, go far toward bringing them suc- 
cess. 

“On the other hand, they were evidently by 
nature men of unusual energy and self-re- 
liance. In the first place, had they not 
possessed these qualities they would not have 
felt that they would dare to begin tithing at a 
time when their resources were so limited. 
Men of less natural energy, weak men, could 
have been influenced through their reliance 
on such partnership with Omnipotence to 
relax their ownefforts and trust so far todivine 
aid that their business could have failed in- 
stead of prospering. 

“The fact that these men did have so much 
self-confidence and energy raises the question 
whether their success was due to these quali- 
ties mainly and whether they could not have 
succeeded eventually without tithing. 

“But, still, their belief, considered by it- 
self, does present an element of mysticism, 
and this belief was doubtless strengthened 
by their putting it into action; had they 
merely entertained it as an abstract convic- 
tion it would never have impressed them so 
deeply. 

“In the case of the Oklahoma oil man, 
however, we must recognize a distinction. 
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Finding profitable oil wells, so far as | know, 
is largely a matter of chance. If that is the 
case, granted to the finder a certain knowl- 
edge of geology, the finder’s natural energy 
and self-reliance would be of relatively little 
importance. 

“There are missing factors, of course, the 
absence of which pre- 
vents our reaching an 
accurate conclusion. 
We should hear from 
those oil men who did 
not tithe and did not 
share the tither’s be- 
lief as to divine part- 
nership and who, 
nevertheless, were re- 
markably — successful 
in striking oil; also, 
we should hear from 
sincere tithers, if any, 
who sought for oil 
and usually missed it. 
And, as to business 
men generally, we 
lack the testimony of 
the honest tithers 
who have not pros- 
pered in a material 
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effect of tithing on the tither 
expected.” 

That’s the nearest | could come to secur- 
ing from science an explanation of the stories 
of success which smiling-faced business men 
have laid before me within recent weeks. 

| presented this explanation to a business 
man who tithes. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘that 
sounds all right. But 
vou know there are 
other successes than 
money ones. I’ve got 
something more than 
money out of tithing; 
it’s given me happi- 
ness and contentment 
that I never could 
have bought. Sup- 
pose some of the New 
England families who 
tithed did not succeed 
financially? Could 
science measure the 
contentment which 
these families might 
have through know- 
ing that God was a 
partner in home af- 
fairs?” 


can hardly be 


way. In New Eng- 
land, where | was 
reared, the ministers 
habitually advocated 
tithing as a duty. | 
have no doubt that 
many persons of 
slender means were 





MATTHIAS BALDWIN 


Founder of the Baldwin Locomctive Works, whose rigid 

precept was to set apart one tenth of all the earnings of 

his company for the use of the Lord. In dark days when 

his firm was struggling against terrible financial difficul- 

ties, he continued to do so, pointing out to his associates 
that this was their one safe investment 


Tithing means 
giving one tenth of 
income. 

Most of the busi- 
ness men mentioned 
in this article ceased 
“tithing” some time 


there induced toadopt 
the practice and that not all of these persons 
attained material prosperity. 

“But men are not inclined to talk about 
their failures. It is practically impossible 
to supply these absent factors and hence 
any precise solution of the problem—the 


ago. Now they give 

far more than one tenth. 
“Tithing is the minimum that your partner 
expects from you,” said one eminently suc- 
cessful man. “That’s only good interest. 


“T’ve been trying to use half of my income in 
That’s full partnership.” 


His affairs lately. 
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What Kind of a Modern Was the 
Ancient Egyptian’ 


How the Welfare of the People Compared with Life To-day 


By 


LUDLOW S. BULL 


Assistant Curator in the Egyptian Department, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ING TUT-ANKH-AMON’S tomb, 
with its splendors of gold and 
colors, has given us an idea of 
the luxury of the Egyptian 
Court of the Empire period. 

Egyptologists now know that the ancient 
Egyptian grandees and even provincial offi- 
cials of 3,350 years ago—and for that matter 
of 4,000 and even 5,000 years ago—lived in 
the main as comfortably as well-to-do people 
of our own country to-day, all things consid- 
ered. 

Of course, certain luxuries and complicators 
of life such as the telephone, the telegraph, 
and the motor car were absent; but time in 
the ancient Orient was not important, and 
conditions of travel were comfortable, for the 
river Nile was a great highway, and few men 
dwelt more than five or six miles away from 
it. The Egyptian reached the Nile on foot 
or by canal, or, if he were a rich man, he was 
carried down in his chair (or in his chariot 
after 1,500 B.C.) and traveled on the river in 
his own boat, propelled by his own crew. 

The rich man’s house was comfortable 
and richly decorated. It had bathrooms 
and other conveniences, comfortable beds, 
day-couches, chairs, cabinets, linen-chests, 
sheets and blankets and open fires on stone 
hearths or in braziers. There were numerous 
servants, elaborate meals elaborately served: 
many kinds of bread and cakes made with the 
flours from a number of different grains, roast 
meat and fowls, ducks, geese, wild game, 
fruits and vegetables, wine and beer. There 
were reading, writing with pen and _ ink, 
poetry, philosophy, a literature of entertain- 
ment, elaborate architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture and jewelry, singing, playing on lute, 
harp, clarinet and flute, all having various 
forms; dancing, wrestling, gymnastics, ball 
games, numerous table games, especially a 
kind of draughts which had some resemblance 


to chess and some to parchesi; yachting on the 
broad reaches of the Nile, shooting wild duck 
and geese in the marshlands and water buffalo 
in the Delta, and other big game on the desert. 

Formal gardens were laid out with palms 
and sycamores, artificial pools decorated by 
water lilies and many other flowers, even a 
great artificial lake for a king and his queen, 
singing birds, domestic dogs and cats, agricul- 
ture: wheat, millet, barley, and grape-culture. 
There was cattle-raising: a half-dozen or more 
different breeds including hornless cattle, 
the semi-domesticated ibex, goats, and several 
breeds of sheep. 


A PEOPLE OF MANY SLAVES 


HERE were local provincial governments 
and also a central government. Gover- 
norship of the province became hereditary in 
some great landed family living there. The 
governor was a little king, and he sometimes 
seized the throne. The collection of local taxes, 
the administration of justice, and the chief 
local priesthoods also came early into the 
hands of these great provincial families. There 
was an extensive code of law and litigants 
were required to file briefs with the court. 
When one great king united the two king- 
doms of Upper and Lower Egypt 5,500 or 
more years ago, he actually was the master of 
all his subjects. The king’s power seemed to 
increase during 500 years or so until he was 
able to keep 100,000 men out of a total popu- 
lation of perhaps five millions working for 
twenty or thirty years to quarry two and a 
half million blocks of stone, each weighing 
from two to five tons, and to pile these up in 
a great mountain covering thirteen acres on 
the ground and rising 450 feet into the air, 
nearly as high as the Washington Monument 
—all this solely to receive the discarded car- 
cass of one man. 
But this state of things could not last. 
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Only three or four kings were able to complete 
such colossal constructions. Their successors’ 
pyramids are less than half as great, and no 
building operation approaching in magnitude 
the great pyramids of Gizeh was ever again 
attempted, although pyramids continued to be 
erected as kings’ tombs for 1,000 years. 

Throughout the three thousand years of 
Egypt’s existence as an independent nation, 
from the union of the “ Two Lands” of Upper 
and Lower Egypt about 3,500 B.C. to the 
Persian conquest in 525 B.C., the bulk of the 
population doubtless consisted of serfs. We 
have no means of knowing how great the 
population may have been. It was estimated 
in Roman times, after the beginning of the 
Christian Era, to have been about seven mil- 
lions, but it could scarcely have been more 
than from three to five millions 3,000 years 
earlier. This population dwelt in a long, nar- 
row cafion hemmed in on either side by cliffs 
from five hundred to a thousand feet high. 
That part of the cafion which lies below 
the First Cataract and constitutes Egypt 
proper is about five hundred miles long, but 
only from ten to thirty miles wide, and the 
cultivable area on the floor of the valley is 
less than the area of Belgium. 

Most of the serfs were attached to the land 
and passed with it when possession of it 
changed hands. But even in the Old King- 
dom, the first of the three great periods of 
Egyptian history, the population was not 
composed solely of land-holding nobles and 
serfs. Every indication, on the contrary, 
points to there having been a free middle class 
consisting of artists, craftsmen, merchants, 
and small untitled landholders. We know 
that this was the case in the early Middle 
Kingdom just before 2,000 B.C. Only re- 
cently a remarkable group of letters has been 
discovered written by an untitled Theban 
farmer of this period who held a minor priestly 
office. In these letters, which he wrote while 
away on a protracted business trip, he gives 
his eldest son minute directions as to the man- 
agement of his estate, the purchase and sale of 
produce and supplies, and even the treat- 
ment of the various members of the family, 
including a spoiled younger son and a newly 
acquired concubine who had been causing 
trouble in the hareem. 

As early as the Middle Kingdom, Abydos, 
the holy city of Osiris, had attained a sanctity 
greater than that of any other Egyptian town 


and those who could afford it wished to be 
buried there. Even those who could not 
leave funds behind them to provide for the 
transport of their bodies to the sacred spot 
would deposit mortuary stele at Abydos, 
with prayers for the well-being of their souls. 
Many Middle Kingdom burials have been 
found there, and 25 per cent. of those whose 
tombstones have survived are men without 
official titles: small landholders, artificers, and 
tradesmen. And of the remainder the titles 
are, in the great majority of cases, those of 
minor officials. There was, of course, a vast 
army of scribes engaged in the government 
offices, in the provincial bureaus, and on the 
estates belonging to the crown, to the tem- 
ples, and to the great landholders. The 
ability to read and write raised a man’s 
social standing and young men were urged by 
their elders to qualify themselves to become 
scribes. 

The lot of serfs was probably bitterly hard, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it was 
harder than that of forced laborers in many 
lands and ages down to our own times. The 
quarry and mine slaves lived in barracks con- 
sisting of rows of one-story hovels built of dry 
rubble and enclosed by a wall, and they toiled 
all day under the overseer’s lash. Sometimes 
they were obliged to work even in the heat of 
summer but it was not customary to mine or 
quarry in the summer, presumably because 
of the intense heat and because the material 
taken out could be better transported on the 
high Nile of the summer than at any other 
time. The workers in the granite quarries 
of Aswan or those who took limestone from 
Troia in the Mokattam hills near modern 
Cairo, or alabaster from Hatnub in the eastern 
desert back of El-Amarna, or sandstone from 
Silsileh below the First Cataract must have 
had somewhat better fortune for they were 
within or near the Nile valley itself and the 
labor of dragging stone down to the ships 
was very much less. Extraordinary feats 
were performed by the Egyptian engineers 
which are as astonishing in their way as is the 
building of the great pyramids of the III and 
IV Dynasties. Innumerable colossal mono- 
lithic statues, some nearly seventy feet high, 
and weighing several hundred tons, were cut 
out at the quarries, hauled on sledges to the 
river, placed on great freight barges, and 
transported to their destinations where they 
were brought ashore and again hauled on 
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sledges to the sites prepared for them and 
there set up. Giant obelisks, a few of them 
more than a hundred feet high and weighing 
more than 450 tons, were cut out at the Aswan 
granite quarry, placed two at a time on barges 
more than two hundred feet long, and trans- 
ported distances up to five hundred miles. 

The levies for building operations occupied 
mud-brick compounds near the sites where 
they were employed and, as these sites were 
in the valley on the edge of the cultivated 
land, it is possible that they lived as families 
with their women and children as the serfs 
engaged in agriculture undoubtedly did. In 
addition to the great stone temples, the 
largest having an entrance gateway 140 feet 
high and a great pillared hall whose stone 
roof-slabs were 80 feet above the ground, the 
building levies were employed upon great 
numbers of palaces, administration buildings, 
and the storehouses for the grain, wine, oil, 
flax, and linen which were received in payment 
of provincial and central taxes. Forced labor 
also constructed irrigation works and, during 
the Empire, excavated the great rock tombs 
of the kings, queens, and other members of 
the royal family in the desolate valleys of the 
western desert at Thebes, the largest of which 
tombs extended more than three hundred 
feet into the solid rock. 

The men composing these levies were ac- 
corded at least the amount of care that pru- 
dence required for their preservation as useful 
animals, and the leaders of expeditions boast 
in their autobiographical tomb-inscriptions 
that the men in their charge were provided 
with the proper number of loaves of bread 
and jars of water each day. 

The same men who were drafted for public 
works might also be impressed into the pro- 
vincial militia of the Old and Middle King- 
doms. The Egyptians, never a_ warlike 
people, did not assume the aggressive to any 
important extent until they arose and ex- 
pelled the Hyksos at the beginning of the 
Empire period. The earlier operations con- 
sisted merely of armed trading expeditions 
and raids for commercial purposes into Nu- 
bia and southern Palestine with occasional 
punitive expeditions against the Negroes of 
the Second Cataract region or the Asiatic 
Bedawin of the Sinai peninsula. There was 
no standing army for nearly a thousand years 
after the union of the Two Lands. Under 
the Empire, however, the free middle class ap- 
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pears to have become liable to military service 
and even foreign mercenaries came into use. 

Great numbers of the lower classes were 
also occupied in shipping throughout the 
history of Egypt. Continuous streams of 
vessels of all sorts were constantly passing up 
and down the Nile; boats loaded with farm 
produce, live stock, stone from the quarries, 
papyrus-reeds from the Delta, pottery, and 
all kinds of freight; yachts and traveling- 
boats of nobles and rich landowners, the bar- 
ges of great officials and of king’s messen- 
gers, troop-ships, and now and again a great 
seagoing vessel laden with cedar logs from 
Lebanon or with gold and spices from the 
mysterious land of Punt. The Egyptians 
were sailing the Mediterranean by 3,000 
B. C., and probably had a colony at Byblos 
on the Syrian coast nearly as early. 

What of ethical ideals and practice in 
ancient Egypt? We have learned that at 
the very dawn of known Egyptian history a 
man who would be numbered among the 
blessed after death must not have done evil. 
He must have been just and righteous before 
heaven and earth. Old Kingdom tombs con- 
tain statements of their builders’ virtues; they 
claim to have abstained from robbery and 
violence, to have fed the hungry and clothed 
the naked and to have been guiltless of 
slander. These were among the qualities 
and acts which they thought would win them 
a favorable judgment hereafter. In the 
Middle Kingdom this idea was extended to 
a ceremonial denial of some forty-two sins 
among which were included murder, stealing 
(especially from minors), lving and false wit- 
ness, slander, impurity, and blasphemy. _Posi- 
tive good acts were also claimed. 

In the Empire, however, the ethical ele- 
ment is lost sight of in so far as tomb inscrip- 
tions are concerned, through the fact that the 
priests found it profitable to sell, to whomso- 
ever could pay, written charms guaranteeing 
the fortunate purchaser against an un- 
favorable judgment before the throne of 
Osiris. Nevertheless, it was in the Empire 
that there occurred one of the most interesting 
developments in the history of religion. This 
was the introduction of monotheism by the 
Pharaoh Akhnaton. For the first time a man 
conceived the idea of one ruling power in the 
universe who had created the world and 
everything in it; the god of the foreigner as 
well as of the Egyptian. 
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: THE GIFT OF FOOD ‘ 

; 5 A figure, not quite three feet high, of a girl carrying in 
a basket an offering of meat and other edibles, while in 

her right hand she holds a duck by its wings. This 

figure comes from the same tomb as does the boat 
reproduced on a later page i 
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TUT-ANKH-AMON’S RING 
\nd the jewel casket and necklace of a princess dead 4,000 years. The ring (right) is inscribed 
“Neb-khepru-Ré [the monarch’s throne name], Beloved of Amon-Ré, Lord of Eternity” 
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OF THE PERIOD OF TUT-ANKH-AMON 
The red and blue clay water-jar, seventh object from the left, is about 3,350 years old, dating from the days of the 
reign of the king now so famous. Some of the vessels here shown, such as the bowl on legs, at the extreme right, 
are between 5,000 and 6,000 years old 
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FOR SHADOWY WATERWAYS 
This boat, whose owner in effigy sits under the canopy, was believed to become 
real in the life beyond the tomb. A model 4,000 years old, found at Thebes 




















PROTECTIVE DEITIES OF THE DEAD 


The four sons of the God Horus: Imsety with a human head, Kebehsenuf with a falcon’s, Duamutef with a 
jackal’s, and Hepy with a baboon’s. These ate about 2,000 or 2,300 years old, of a period markedly decadent 
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BEARING GIFTS TO THE SUN-GOD 
A plaque, itself a votive offering, dating from the last 
period of ancient Egypt, 2,000 to 2,500 years ago 



































THE SYMBOL OF THE SUN-GOD 
A wooden box or shrine, containing the mummy of a 
falcon, made 2,500 years ago, in the decadent period 
when all Egypt worshipped animals as divinities 
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ITS OCCUPANT DIED 3,000 YEARS AGO 
The coffin of a priest who is represented in the large 
figure in the guise of Osiris, God of the Dead. The 
other figures portray a throng of the divine person- 
ages typical of the religious art of the decadent period. 
The dynasty from which this coffin dates marked the 
dissolution of Egyptian union, as Hrihor, the High 
Priest, usurped the power of Rameses XII and a 
prince at Tanis founded a separate dynasty in the 

Delta, the XXI Dynasty 








The Cause of Crime: 
Defective Brain 


A New and Revolutionary Discovery Based on Twenty-Seven Years’ 
Experience of a Prosecutor and Judge, and Ten Years’ Experience 
of a Specialist in Criminal Psychology, and Tested in 40,000 Cases 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


Two men in Chicago—each famous in his profession — have dug out together, 
after years of experience, the cause of crime. They discovered that crime has a phys- 
ical basis. They have tested this discovery in approximately 40,000 cases in the 
criminal courts of Chicago, over a period of ten years, and they are convinced that it 
supplies a complete and scientific answer to the greatest problem of government. They 
assert that it supplies also the solution that will immediately produce a radical reduction 
of criminality and that will practically eliminate crime in one or two generations. When 
it is realized that nearly 50 per cent. of the cost of all city and state governments is money 
spent to prevent and punish crime, the stupendous importance of their claim is seen. 

Judge Olson 
is Chief Justice of the Municipal Court of Chicago, a unique judicial institution with 
extraordinary powers. Judge Olson directs the work of thirty-six associate judges. 
Dr. Hickson is director of the unique Psychopathic Laboratory attached to the criminal 
divisions of the Municipal Court. 

Judge Olson was for ten years in the office of the Prosecuting Attorney of Cook 
County and for seventeen years more has been Chief Justice of the Municipal Court. 
Long experience convinced him that practically all criminals are mentally abnormal. 
Ten years ago, he created the Psychopathic Laboratory and put Dr. Hickson in 
charge. Dr. Hickson, who had had years of practical experience with mental defec- 
tives in institutions, had also studied an entirely new field of abnormal psychology 
under Kraepelin and Bleuler in Europe. Under their inspiration, and out of bis 
experience at Chicago, he has worked out tests of character, that are analogous to the 
familiar tests of intelligence. These tests, checked by physical examination and by 
the records of criminals, bear out the new discovery of the cause of crime with remarkable 
uniformity. This article is the first of a series based upon the records and reasoning 
of Judge Olson and Dr. Hickson. 


RIME is caused by a physical de- 
fect of the brain. This defect 
renders its victim so far below 
normal in emotion that he has 
little or no conscience, or so far 

above normal in emotion as to make him 
hysterically irresponsible. The latter, by 
reason of his wild or eccentric behavior, is 


he is seldom suspected until after he has 
committed a crime, and because his type 
comprises nearly 100 per cent. of all criminals. 

This discovery, that sub-normal emotional 
response is a genuine insanity and the cause 
of nearly all crime, is the tremendously im- 
portant work of two men in Chicago. Their 
discovery has provided a rational and con- 


readily identified as crazy. But the emo- 
tionally subnormal man is very much more 
dangerous, both because he is so quiet that 


sistent explanation of every kind of crime, 
from petty larceny tomurder. More striking 
still, it has made it possible to predict that 
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certain specified people would commit certain 
specified crimes, and these predictions have 
come true. 

Any layman can understand the scientific 
theory. of this discovery, and it will be ex- 
plained in these articles. Given this under- 
standing, anybody can identify many of the 
commoner types of criminals as they read the 
stories of crime in the daily papers. What 
now seems inexplicable in human conduct 
becomes a clear case of a special type of sub- 
normal emotion, due to a defect of the lower 
brain. 

For example, a lawyer near Chicago several 
months ago murdered his wife in cold blood, 
cut her head from her body, imbedded it in 
cement, and used this ghastly pillar as a 
support for the back porch of his house. To 
characterize this man as a human monster 
is mere rhetoric and explains nothing. To 
say that he is a lost soul prompted by the devil 
is to use the language of the Middle Ages, and, 
even if correct, would be of no help toward 
a practical understanding of his crime. To 
say that he killed his wife in a fit of emotional 
insanity is nearer the truth, but gives a wrong 
impression by implying that his state of 
mind was sudden and temporary, and by 
giving no satisfactory explanation of how 
any human being could ever have such a 
state of mind. 

The truth about the Chicago murderer 
(and about all murderers of his by no means 
unusual kind) is this: Like everybody else, 
he has two brains: the upper brain, or cortex, 
which is the seat of the intelligence; and the 
lower brain, or basal ganglia, which is the 
seat of the emotions. This particular man’s 
upper brain is rather above ordinary, for he 
was a fairly successful lawyer. But the 
quality of his upper brain has little to do with 
his crime, for crime comes chiefly from defects 
of the lower brain. This man’s lower brain 
is defective. If tests now available had been 
applied to him ten years ago, this defect 
would have been apparent, because it is in- 
herited and incurable. These tests would 
clearly have shown erratic responses that 
would have indicated his position in the scale 
of emotional response. And that position 
would have been close to zero. His emo- 
tional stupidity would have been revealed as 
so low as to compare with idiocy on the 
intellectual side. He was “cold-blooded”’ 


because the physical machine that registers 
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emotions is, in his case, a defective machine. 
It is so defective that it barely registers emo- 
tion at all, and this fact is what made possible 
to him the doing of acts that would revolt a 
normal mind with unbearable horror. 

The novelty of the Chicago discoveries is 
in their proof of the reality of emotional in- 
sanity, and the practical means they provide 
for measuring exactly the type and degree 
of this insanity in any particular case. These 
discoveries remove “emotional insanity” 
from the insincere or ignorant phrase-making 
of defendants’ lawyers, and establish scien- 
tifically just what it is and just what causes it. 
The courts of Chicago now have—and courts 
elsewhere can speedily acquire—the means of 
diagnosing within two hours exactly and 
positively the truth about the sanity or emo- 
tional insanity of any criminal at the bar of 
justice. 

THE HABIT OF CRIME 


URTHERMORE, these discoveries give 

a rational explanation of a peculiarity of 
crime that has long puzzled and disheartened 
not only the police but also those idealists who 
have hoped to find a system of penology that 
would reform criminals rather than merely 
punish them. The phenomenon is this: 
All the crime in the world is the work of less 
than 2 per cent. of the population. And most 
of it is the work of the same criminals, who 
commit one crime after another, making their 
lives an unending cycle of terms in prison, 
followed by brief intervals of freedom in 
which they commit the same kind of crime 
as the one’ that first got them into trouble, 
followed by another term of prison. Every 
conceivable means has been tried to break 
this habit of crime. The severity of older 
laws, which prescribed the death penalty for 
the most trifling offenses, was an effort to 
terrorize potential criminals, but these dread- 
ful laws did not diminish crime in the least. 
Torture was tried without avail. Long terms 
in prison did not break the habit. Reforma- 
tories and the probation system, helping-hand 
societies and religion, have more recently 
been invoked, and still the 2 per cent. ratio 
holds, and criminals continue their habit of 
“repeating.”’ 

The explanation offered by the Chicago 
discoverers clears up this whole mystery at 
a stroke. The mental defect that makes a 
man a criminal is an inherited defect, and it 
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is incurable. Like the 
stupidities and idiocies of 
the intelligence, these 
stupidities and idiocies of 
the emotions do not im- 
prove. Neither do they 
grow worse with age, un- 
less complicated by dis- 
ease. Therefore, their 
victims tend to continue 
a course of life like the 
one to which they have 
become accustomed in 
youth, after their first 
contact with the respon- 
sibilities of life. If, at 
that age, they developed 
the idea that stealing or 
that killing people was 
useful to them, they con- 
tinue (having no consci- 
ence about theft or no 
horror of death) to act 
upon that idea until per- 
manently restrained. 


IDIOTS AND FREEDOM OF 
THE WILL 


HIS explanation 

somewhat shocks us 
at first, because it seems 
to destroy at once the 
proudest conception of 
himself that man_ has 
built up through the ages 
—the conception of man 














as a free moral agent. If, 
we exclaim, our acts are 
controlled by a machine 
that is good or bad ac- 
cording only to an acci- 
dent of physical inherit- 
ance, what becomes of Henley’s boast, “| am 
the master of my fate, | am the captain of 
my soul’? The answer is that we admit to 
ourselves that the idea of free will cannot be 
applied to the inmates of a home for the feeble- 
minded. We recognize that there are degrees 
of intelligence so low that they cannot grasp 
the idea of good and evil. Exactly so, answer 
the Chicago discoverers, there are degrees of 
emotional response so feeble that they cannot 
respond to the impulses which, in normal 
people, control actions for good or evil. 

In other words, there are all degrees of 


JUDGE HARRY OLSON 


Chief Justice of the Municipal Court of Chicago, whose many years of experience 

with criminals caused him to observe their almost invariable pathological mentality. 

Ten years ago he established a psychopathic laboratory as an adjunct of the criminal 

courts under his jurisdiction, where the new knowledge of criminal psychology 
described in this article was acquired 


emotional response, just as there are all 
degrees of intelligence. But intelligence and 
emotion are functions of two different pieces 
of physical mechanism, so that the same man 
may have a perfectly good machine to think 
with and a thoroughly bad machine to feel 
with: for example, the Chicago lawyer who 
murdered his wife. Or he may have a per- 
fectly good machine to think with and a pretty 
incompetent machine to feel with: for example, 
former Governor McCray, of Indiana, who 
is now serving ten years in Atlanta peniten- 
tiary for a series of bizarre financial transac- 
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tions involving fraud to the extent of millions 
of dollars. Here is a man of intelligence 
strong enough to acquire high political office 
and a strong financial position, whose emo- 
tional processes are so defective that he did 
not distinguish between right and wrong in 
money matters. The theological explanation 
of his extraordinary conduct is, that he was 
tempted and fell. The scientific explanation 
is, that he had a “defective affectivity,” 
which is the result of an inherited physical 
defect of the structure of the basal ganglia. 
And competent psychologists could have 
tested his “affectivity’’ when he was twenty 
years old, and confidently predicted just 
about the course of his later life. 

But, you repeat, do you deny that this 
clever man had “free will’ to determine his 
course between good and evil? The answer 
is a little complicated, but quite intelligible. 
So far as his intelligence is concerned, he knows 
that people around him regard what he did 
as being wrong. Nearly all thieves have 
sense enough to know that society punishes 
stealing, and they therefore try to conceal 
their thefts. But so far as emotionally feeling 
about his acts what his neighbors emotionally 
feel about them, he does not, because he 
cannot. He hasn't the machinery with which 
to feel that way. So the complete answer to 
the question of his free will is, that he had 
free will only so far as his intelligence and his 
judgment of what is safe to do controlled his 
actions. 

This explains why relatively few men of 
high intelligence commit crimes. For one 
thing, they are exposed to fewer temptations 
to crime, because they are intelligent enough 
to support themselves without stealing. 
(Most crimes are stealing in one form or an- 
other, or violence that is incidental to steal- 
ing.) And when they are tempted, they have 
enough intelligence to act as a brake upon 
their impulses. But no matter how clever 
they are, if they have a serious defect of the 
emotional centers, reason yields to instinct, 
if the temptation is strong enough, and they 
obey the older and more powerful spring of 
action. 

On the other hand, the man who has only 
a fair intelligence, or is a shade below average 
in intelligence, has no balance wheel against 
wrong impulses. If, besides, he has a serious 
defect of the emotional responses, he is prac- 
tically certain to commit crime. This type, 


indeed, our Chicago investigators find, com- 
prises practically the entire criminal class. 
In their words: “A defective intelligence is a 
misfortune; a defective affectivity is a calam- 
ity; and a defective intelligence and a defective 
affectivity combined is a catastrophe.” 


CHRISTIAN THEORY OF SIN AND CRIME 


HE old theories of crime were theological 

in origin. Because sin, which is a bad 
emotion, so often led to crime, which is a 
bad act, mankind, until very recently, almost 
universally believed that a criminal was sim- 
ply a sinner who did not use the grace of 
God to repress his sinful desires, but trans- 
lated those desires into hurtful acts, which 
are crimes. Certainly this was the belief of 
all these peoples who derived their ethics from 
Judaism and Christianity. 

This theory of crime was first seriously 
challenged by an Italian psychiatrist, Cesare 
Lombroso. He proposed, about 1870, a new 
theory that shook the whole western world 
of thought and provoked a discussion that 
has not yet died away. 

Lombroso was a scientific student of ab- 
normal psychology and biology. He was at 
various times superintendent of insane asy- 
lums in Italy. He made a systematic study 
of criminals, and arrived at the conclusion 
that they were a special physical type and 
that they were the product of degenerative 
heredity. Lombroso described the “typical 
criminal” in great detail, attaching especial 
importance to outward physical traits which, 
he declared, they all had in common. These 
were, he said: “projecting ears, thick hair 
and thin beard, projecting frontal eminences, 
enormous jaws, a square and protruding chin, 
large cheek bones, and frequent gesticula- 
tion.’’ Besides these physical characteristics, 
Lombroso ascribed to criminals equally typical 
moral qualities, including a blunted con- 
science, a lack of all sense of remorse, and 
great vanity. Mentally, he said, they are 
marked by a general lack of intelligence. 

Lombroso’s theory aroused a storm of pro- 
test and criticism. His idea that men became 
criminals because they had inherited certain 
physical defects was savagely attacked, be- 
cause the capacity for sim implies that the 
sinner has free will, or the power to choose his 
course between the alternatives of good and 
evil. And free will is a religious doctrine, 
which in logic supports the whole structure 
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of punishments and rewards promised in hell 
and heaven. If sin, manifest in crime, were 


accepted as the result of an inherited physical 
defect, the whole structure of theology (so 
its defenders felt) would topple over, because 
the sinner could not be charged with personal 
He “couldn’t help” 


responsibility for his sin. 
doing what he did. 
Other criminologists 
challenged Lombroso’s 
facts. They declared 
(and by now have con- 
clusively proved) that 
his “typical criminal” 
does not exist. Bald- 
headed men commit 
crimes, and so do men 
with narrow jaws and 
heavy beards. And 
most criminals entirely 
lack the “ferocious 
eye” which he attrib- 
uted to all of them. 


MOST CRIME CAN BE 
ERADICATED 


EVERTHE- 

LESS, Lombroso 
was on the right track. 
He was on the track of 
new truths, which re- 
cent discoveries have 
clarified and enlarged, 
and which add _ so 
enormously to our 





which criminals inherit is a defective brain, and 
that this defective brain is the cause of their 
criminality. 

Let us now go in detail into the theory of 
the mind upon which our Chicago investiga- 
tors proceeded: 

In an absent-minded moment, did you ever 
stick the lighted end 
of a cigar in your 
mouthe If not this 
particular experience, 
doubtless you have 
had some other equally 
common and equally 
ludicrous lapse of the 
mind. 

But almost certainly 
it has never occurred 
to. you that such an 
every-day bit of com- 
edy had any relation 
to crime. And yet it 
is of a piece with the 
cause of practically all 
crimes except the 
crimes of uncontroll- 
able anger. What you 
did was the result of a 
moment’s ‘‘brown 
‘study,’ and it ended 
in a laugh at your own 
expense. But every 
day hundreds of poor 
devils land in jails and 
prisons because their 





knowledge of the cause 
of crime as to promise a 
complete revolution in 
our courts and penal 
institutions and even 
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criminology. His doctrine of the criminal type has 

radically affected the administration of Continental 
prisons and lunatic asylums 


minds always work the 
way yours did for a 
moment, and because 
they cannot work any 
other way. 


to hold the hope of 

eradicating 90 per cent. of all crime in one 
or two generations, once the public knows 
the facts and acts upon them. 

Lombroso was perfectly correct in his 
theory that criminals are criminals chiefly 
because of their physical inheritance. Where 
he went wrong was in the part of this physical 
inheritance that he thought was important. 
He saw (or thought he saw) certain physical 
effects of heredity which stamped certain 
men as criminals—such as the heavy jaw and 
the thin beard. Here he was mistaken. 
What two American students of crime have 
recently proved is, that the deadly thing 


The difference be- 
tween the normal man’s “slip of the mind” 
and the abnormal man’s chronic waywardness 
is somewhat like the difference between the 
effect of a broken arm and the effect of a 
withered arm. One will quickly recover its 
normal functions; the other is a permanent 
handicap. 

To get a more exact idea of the difference, 
let us take a perfectly normal physical act 
and trace out the part the mind plays in it. 
Suppose you were in a class in elementary 
drawing and the instructor drew a square on 
the blackboard and told you to copy it. 
Nothing could be more simple, and in a 
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the same length, (4) that 
the top and bottom lines 
were horizontal, (5) that 
the side lines were per- 
pendicular. The upper 
part of yourmind, having 
grasped all these essential 
facts, nowsignalled to the 
lower part of your mind 
(the cerebellum), “1 now 
have all the information 
you need. Here it is.” 
Then the lower part of 
your mind did several 
things. Being the seat of 
the conscience it first 
weighed the question, 
“Shall | do as the in- 
structor asked me to do, 
and copy that square? Is 
it right that | should 
copy it?” Having an- 
swered that question in 
the affirmative to the 
will, the affectivity sets it 
off. Then it gave orders, 
telegraphing them to the 
muscles by means of the 
nerves, that the muscles 
should move in such a 
way as to grasp a pencil 
and trace on the paper, 
the design the details of 
which the upper mind 
had passed on to it. 
Now, every act of your 
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of the psychology of criminals. 


moment you would have a pretty fair copy 
of it on your piece of paper. And yet, to 
perform that simple act required a series of 
operations much more complicated and much 
more wonderful than the performance of any 
machine ever devised by man, such as the 
radio or the telephone or the linotype or the 
automobile. What happened was this: The 
upper part of your mind (the cortex) studied 
the drawing on the blackboard and observed 
certain things about it: (1) that the top and 
bottom lines were parallel, (2) that the side 
lines were parallel, (3) that all four lines were 


daily life requires this 
marvelous and _ perfect 
coéperation of the intel- 
lect and the emotions, of 
the intellect and the af- 
fectivity and the will, and 
of the literally billions of responsive cells of 
brain and nerve and muscle. (Spatially, the 
intellect may be referred to as the upper mind 
because of its situation chiefly in the cortex, 
and the affectivity the lower mind because 
of its situation chiefly in the basal ganglia of 
the brain.) That is to say, every conscious 
act requires this coéperation. Heart beats 
and breathing and digestion are servants of the 
sympathetic nervous system, a part of the 
emotional sphere. But every conscious act 
involves perfect codperation between the 
upper mind and the lower mind. We are 
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so used to the phenom- 
enon—it happens so 
many thousand times a 
day with never a slip— 
that we never think of 
its complexity and per- 
fection. 

“ But what has all this 
to do with crime?”’ 

Patience. We will get 
to that shortly, and all 
this is on the way to it. 

When you stuck the 
lighted end of that cigar 
in your mouth, what 
really happened? Sup- 
pose you were smoking 
it when the drawing in- 
structor asked you to 
copy the square. The 
cigar was in your right 
hand when he asked you 
to do it. You have the 
bad habit of sticking 
your pencilin your mouth 
before using it. You 
were thinking that the 
cigar “drew’’ badly, and 
that the pencil was an 
unusually hard one, and 
that the drawing instruc- 
tor was silly to ask a 
sensible person to draw 
a simple thing like a 
square, and “Oh, yes, I’ll 
draw it,” and “Ouch!” 














Your upper mind, flitting 
rapidly from one to an- 
other of four ideas, tele- 
graphed two of them 
simultaneously to the 
lower mind. You “got 
your wires crossed’’—literally—and told your 
lower mind to lift the cigar (you had forgot 
it wasn’t the pencil) to your lips to moisten 
it before you started drawing. Then you 
“came to” with a blistered tongue. 

This sort of thing happens to you two or 
three times a year. But suppose, instead of 
occasionally “getting your wires crossed,” 
you always had them crossed? There are 
lots of people like that. You say they are 
“eccentric” or “queer,” or “a little off” or 
“crazy.” The scientist says they “have 
poor powers of codrdination.” You de- 
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scribe the result: the scientist describes the 
cause. 

But suppose you knew a man that could 
look at a square all day long and never ob- 
serve that its sides were of equal length? 
You would say that he was a “numskull”’ or 
“half-witted”’ or an “imbecile” or an “idiot.” 
The scientist would say he “had a defective 
cortex.’”” Again, you would describe the 
effect: the scientist would describe the cause. 

Or, suppose. again, you knew a man that 
could look at a square for an instant and 
know at once all that Euclid knew about it, 
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but who, when he tried to copy it, produced 
on paper a circle instead? You might have 
helped elect that man governor of your state, 
but he is a dangerous man and he is a poten- 
tial criminal. He has a mental habit that 
every habitual criminal has, and it is a habit 
that no normal person has. The scientist 
says of him, “he has a defective basal 
ganglia” or “he has a defective affectivity.”’ 


89 PER CENT. OF CRIMES DUE TO HEREDITY 


LL criminals have “a defective affec- 
tivity.” All cases of “defective affec- 
tivity” are the result of a defective lower 
mind. This means literally that there is a 
structural defect in the tissues of the lower 
mind. This defect may be (a) inherited, (b) 
the physical result of a concussion, or (c) the 
physical result of a degenerative disease, like 
paresis. In probably eighty-nine cases out 
of every hundred, the defect is inherited. 
In probably ten cases out of every hundred 
it is the result of paresis. In probably one 
case out of a hundred it is the result of an 
accidental concussion. 

Now, what is the meaning of “defective 
affectivity’”’? Every human being has two 
minds—not in any mystical or Freudian sense, 
but literally—two sets of “gray matter.”’ 
One is in the upper part of the head, literally 
“the dome of thought.” This is the con- 
scious, reasoning mind—the “cortex.”” With 
this group of gray matter we reason that 
“two and two make four,” or we weigh the 
relative merits of an open or a closed car for 
the winter. This is the “thinking” mind. 

The other mass of gray matter is the 
“feeling” mind. It is “the base of the 
brain,” or, as the scientist calls it, the basal 
ganglia. This lower mind is used for several 
things. It receives the impressions of the 
senses—we “see’’ with it, “touch”’ with it, 
“smell” with it, “hear” with it, “taste” 
with it. By much experience of seeing 
and touching and hearing, and of noting 
whether what we see and touch and hear 
helps or hurts us, we have developed what we 
call a “feeling’’ about things—we feel 
“afraid” at the sight of overwhelming waves 
at sea, we feel “hurt” at the touch of a hot 
stove, and we feel “happy” at the sound of 
a friendly voice. The lower mind, then, is 
the home of the emoticns. 

But the lower mind also controls the mus- 
cles, by signals through the nerves. When 
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we feel “hurt” by the hot stove, the lower 
mind signals the muscles to withdraw the 
hand from its dangerous presence. That is 
an “involuntary” or automatic movement. 
But when we feel “happy”’ at the sound of 
a friendly voice, the lower mind may either 
signal the muscles to move the body nearer 
to the source of the sound, or it may signal 
them to remain still. The signal to move is 
an act of the will, and the will, too, has its 
home in the lower mind. 


THE WILL TO COMMIT CRIME 


HESE are the only two functions of the 

lower mind that concern crime: the 
emotions, and the will. All crime comes from 
a defect of the lower mind only, because all 
conscious acts require the exercise of the 
will, and all improper acts arise from im- 
proper emotions. The criminal, then, is a 
man whose lower mind is defective, so that 
he does not have the right feeling about what 
he ought todo. And this defect is a physical 


defect of the actual gray matter of the lower 


mind. His moral judgments are bad _ be- 
cause he has an imperfect physical mechanism 
in his head that makes his moral judgments 
for him. He is in exactly the position of a 
bookkeeper who uses an adding machine 
that drops one digit instead of registering it; 
when he adds two and two, he gets three 
instead of four. When the man with a 
defective lower mind puts together money 
and nobody looking, he gets easy money for 
the emotional answer, and fake it for the 
will’s answer. And the one is as literally a 
physical and mechanical process as the other: 
the error in both cases is the product of a 
defective machine. 

Just as there are degrees of defectiveness 
in the adding machine, so there are degrees of 
defectiveness in the mental machine. The 
adding machine may drop only one digit, 
or it may drop four, or it may be so defective 
that it will not work at all. Just so with the 
lower mind. Your kleptomaniac has a lower 
mind defective to such a degree that it feels 
no repugnance to taking another man’s prop- 
erty. Your cold-blooded murderer has a 
lower mind defective to such a worse degree 
that it feels no repugnance to taking another 
man’s life. In other words, scientists now 


know that—just as with the zntellect, or 
upper brain, there are degrees of defect rang- 
ing downward from “dull,” through “im- 
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becile,”’ 
degrees of defect of the emotion, or lower brain, 


to utterly “idiotic’—so there are 
ranging downward from “callous,” through 
“brutal,” to utterly “bestial.”” And scien- 
tists now know that both dullness and callous- 
ness, imbecility and brutality, idiocy and 
bestiality are products of a definite physical, 
mechanical defect of the actual physical cells 
of the human brain. The first of each of 
these pairs is a defect of the upper brain; the 
second of each of those pairs is a defect of 
the lower brain. . 


IMPRACTICAL SAINTS, LEARNED SINNERS 


UT a man’s upper brain may be perfectly 
normal, while his lower brain may be 
defective. It is quite possible for a man to 
have an upper brain (intellect) so good that 
he could have invented the steam engine, and 
for the same man to have a lower brain (emo- 
tion) so bad that he could have committed a 
cold-blooded murder. And the reverse com- 
bination is possible: a man may not have sense 
enough to earn his own living, but his emo- 
tional response to life may be perfect—he 
would not steal a penny nor harm a fly, on 
any provocation whatsoever. And every 
conceivable combination between these ex- 
tremes is possible—not only “is possible,” 
but actually does exist in the people about us. 
It has been generally known for some years 
that scientists could test the quality of the 
human intellect. The so-called “intelligence 
tests’’ are familiar to most people. They 
are tests of the upper brain only. They de- 
termine, with astonishing accuracy when used 
by competent people, the capacity of the 
intellect. Their ratings are pretty accurate 
proof of a man’s power to think. 

But very few scientists, even, know that 
it is now possible to test, with equal accuracy, 
a man’s power to feel. The scientific ex- 
pression is, to test his “affectivity’’—that is, 
the quickness, intensity, and normality with 
which his lower mind responds to, or is 
“affected” by, appeals to his emotional na- 
ture. And as a man’s conduct, behavior, 
“goodness”’ or “badness,” reside in his re- 
sponse of emotion and will (functions of the 
lower mind), these tests are a pretty accurate 
index not only of the quality (emotion) of his 
lower mind, but also of what he would be 
likely to do (will) under any given temptation 
in every-day life. 

These tests have now been applied to about 
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forty thousand actual criminals, over a period 
of ten years. The results are astounding. 
One kleptomaniac will give the same kind of 
response to these tests that every other klep- 
tomaniac gives to them, and it is a response 
very different from that of the murderer. 
Every type of criminal has his characteristic 
response to them. You can test a boy of 
seventeen and then declare with practical 
certainty that he will commit murder before 
he is twenty-five. It has been done, in a 
dozen cases. You can test another boy and 
then know that he will commit arson within 
the same period. You can test another, 
and then know that he will be a thief every 
time he is out of jail. You can test another, 
and then be confident that he will never 
commit a crime in his life, not of any kind. 

Why is this possible? 

Because, in practice, there is invariably a 
“slip of the mind” when a man with a defec- 
tive lower mind performs certain conscious 
acts—that is, acts that require codperation 
between the thinking mind and the feeling 
mind. No matter how correctly he thinks 
what to do, if his will and emotions are not 
equally correct in their operation, the act will 
reflect their defect and thereby distort it 
from what he thought it was going to be. 
One of these slips of the mind is illustrated 
in the two drawings reproduced below. It 
is almost unbelievable that a grammar school 
graduate could look at this figure 


and then draw this 


and really believe he had copied what he saw, 
but it has been done independently by dozens 
of young criminals in dead earnest. His 
thinking mind grasped the first figure per- 
fectly, but his lower mind was defective, and 
grotesquely misunderstood what the upper 
mind told it—and the muscles, of course, re- 
sponded to their master, the lower mind, and 
drew the second figure. 

Observe that the foregoing drawing test is 
not a test of the intelligence. It is a test of 


character—a test of the ability and the will- 
ingness of the lower mind to codperate with 
the upper mind. The amount of intelligence 
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THE BOBBED HAIRED BANDIT 


And her husband. Cecilia Cooney, whose family 
history of a drunken father and an unnatural mother 
is the familiar history of most criminals, suggesting the 
inherited defect which is the cause of nearly all crime 


required is very small; but the amount of 
good will and of will power is as much as is 
required for any ordinary conscious act of 
every-day life. 


TESTING THE EMOTIONS 


HERE are many other tests of the 

“affectivity.”” Sometimes, word tests 
are used to determine the normality of the 
emotions. There are many words that 
evoke an emotional response in any normal 
person—such words as “ home” and “ mother” 
are obvious examples. One way to deter- 
mine the normality of a man’s emotional re- 
sponse is to call out to him a list of words, 
asking him to give instantly the first word 
that comes into his head as each word is 
called. This is an “association of ideas” 
test, but the words are chosen for their 
emotion-evoking character, so that the words 
which they suggest give an idea of his “ affec- 
tivity.” Let us take four words, for example, 


and illustrate some characteristic responses. 
First, a normal response: 


Test Worp RESPONSE 
hat head 
knife fork 
horse animal 
red color 


Suppose, however, that you were in the 
psychopathic laboratory attached to a crim- 
inal court, and a man were brought in to be 
tested, of whose: offense you were unaware, 
what would you suspect the charge to be ii 
he made the following responses? 


hat helmet 
knife axe 

horse fire engine 
red fire 


You would doubtless suspect him of arson, 
and you would be right. For there is a 
whole class of criminals whose minds run to 

















LOMBROSO REFUTED, AND—— 


The Italian criminologist said that the “typical crim- 

inal’ had heavy hair, protruding frontal eminences, 

and enormous jaws. This man, Warren J. Lincoln, 

murdered his wife in cold blood. His “emotional 

response”’ is zero, the result of an inherited defect of the 
lower brain 
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setting things on fire. And men who defi- 
nitely -belong to this class cannot help asso- 
ciating every word, that can be so associated, 
with the idea of fire. 

Suppose another man were brought in, and 
made the following responses: 


hat skull 
knife kill 
horse hearse 
red blood 


Again you would doubtless make the right 
guess, that the man was charged with murder. 
For there is a “killer” type of criminal, and 
he associates all the words he can with the 
idea of violent death. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the fore- 
going examples have been simplified to an 
exaggerated degree for purposes of illustra- 
tion. Or to add that the criminal psychia- 
trist does not depend upon one test for his 
conclusions, but bases them upon a series of 
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__———— LOMBROSO APPARENTLY CONFIRMED 

This man, who shot a rival gangster in the back, looks 

more like Lombroso’s “typical criminal.” In reality, 

his appearance has little to do with his crime. His real 

trouble is inherited defect of the basal ganglia, which 

tenders him emotionally unresponsive to the idea of 
death 








INTELLIGENCE HIGH, EMOTION LOW 
Ex-Governor McCray, of Indiana, now in prison, is an 
excellent proof of the Olson-Hickson theory. His 
upper brain, where intellect functions, is above normal. 
His lower brain, where emotion (and therefore con- 
science) functions, is defective and distorts his feelings 


scientifically arranged and time-proven tests, 
in addition to a thorough physical examina- 
tion and a record of the subject’s personal 
and family history. 


THE CRIMINAL AT SCHOOL AND IN SHOPS 


HIS last is of the highest importance. 

What he calls the “world test’ is 
the best confirmation of his diagnosis. By 
“world” test, he means the man’s capacity to 
measure up to the responsibilities of life. 
The qualities of emotion and will are called 
into action as soon as the child is thrown on 
his own resources, and consequently the boy 
who becomes the confirmed criminal in later 
years usually shows criminal tendencies on 
the playground and at school, where he is 
first thrown upon his own resources of charac- 
ter to guide his conduct. And the boy of 
seventeen, who has left school and taken his 
first job—in other words, has for the first time 
faced definitely the whole responsibility for 
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his own maintenance and conduct—is almost 
certain to commit his first serious crime at 
that time, if he is going to commit crimes at 


all. The crime is an expression of his in- © 


ability to master his own emotions and will, 
and to meet the responsibilities of life in the 
normal way. Confirming the truth of this 
statement is the fact that the vast majority 
of crimes are stealing in one form or another, 
ranging from petty larceny, through shop- 
lifting and pocket-picking, all the way up to 
burglary, highway robbery, and safe-cracking. 

The “world test,” therefore, is of first im- 
portance. The criminal psychiatrist finds the 
answer to it in the history of the man before 
him. If, at twelve years old, he stole his 
teacher’s pocketbook; at fourteen was sent 
to a reform school for stealing a drunken 
man’s watch; at seventeen was re-committed 
for robbing his employer of money collected 
as the driver of a delivery wagon; and at 
twenty is caught in the act of burglarizing a 
house, this “world test’ is certainly con- 
firmatory data for a diagnosis of habitual 
criminality. 

But to the criminal psychiatrist, it is only 
incidental confirmation. If the same boy 
had been put in his hands at fourteen years of 
age, the psychiatrist could have made labo- 
ratory tests that would have enabled him to 
predict that this boy would do these very 
things, or their moral equivalent. For he 
would have been able to ascertain that the 
boy had a perfectly recognizable defect of the 
lower brain that would make it certain that 
he could not meet the “world test,’’ and 
that therefore he would certainly try to meet 
the responsibilities of life in an abnormal way. 
And the commonest abnormal way is to steal. 

The psychiatrist could have told also 
whether the boy had a mental defect that 
rendered him indifferent to the idea of suffering 
as well as indifferent to the idea of theft. If 
so, the psychiatrist would confidently predict 
that the boy would turn to forms of theft in 
which the possibility of physical danger was 
an element, such as highway robbery or 
burglary; and in that event he would further 
confidently predict for the boy a career in 
which violence would play its part as well as 
stealing. The psychiatrist could further have 
discovered if the boy had a mental defect that 
rendered him wholly callous to the idea of 
death, either his own death or anybody’s else; 
and if so, he would as confidently predict that 


only time and opportunity would be required 
to turn the boy intoa murderer. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that exactly these 
things have been done, hundreds of times, 
in one criminal psychopathic laboratory. 


A HOSPITAL FOR CRIMINALS? 


por the point is, crime is not “crime,’’ as 
we commonly think of it, at all. It is 
not the wilful pursuit of evil, indulged by 
perverse spirits lost in sin. Crime is not 
even a disease. Crime is a symptom of a dis- 
ease. It is a symptom of a disease of the 
actual physical gray matter of the lower 
brain. Even that is hardly accurate, scien- 
tifically. Crime is a symptom of a structurally 
defective lower brain. The criminal is, there- 
fore, a person who is stupid or feeble-minded or 
insane, not on the side of intelligence, but on 
the side of the emotions. “Emotional in- 
sanity” has come into disrepute, through 
insincere or ignorant use of the phrase; but 
when the phrase is properly used, in the sense 
implied by the foregoing parts of this article, 
it is a scientifically accurate definition of the 
cause of all confirmed criminality. 

Our present system of “reformatories’’ and 
“penitentiaries”’ is at once seen to be based 
upon an entire misapprehension of the nature 
of crime and of criminals. The present system 
of penology is condemned already, by its 
practical fruits. Every judge and lawyer 
familiar with the facts knows that go per cent. 
of criminals “repeat,” and that practically 
no repeater ever reformed. Now, at last, 
we appear to know why. 

In an article to be published in the WorLD’s 
Work next month, | shall describe what the 
new penology would be—how the men who 
have made these discoveries in crime propose 
to care hereafter for criminals, and how, they 
believe, all crime can be eliminated in a gen- 
eration or two. Prisons will give way to hu- 
mane segregation farms, where the victims of 
hereditary defects will live happily but can- 
not harm society. Men and women will oc- 
cupy separate farms, and, in a generation or 
two, by this humane form of negative eugen- 
ics, the race will rid itself of the tainted blood 
stream that is the cause of crime. | shall also 
describe a number of characteristic criminals, 
with their psychopathic records and their per- 
sonal and family histories, as illustrations of 
how these cases work out in the practical 
experience of an actual court. 
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Where Workers are Partners 


HE men in our refineries are not 


By WALTER C. TEAGLE 


President of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


had called him to a halt. When he was 





soft men nor weak men. They are through and ready to mount his post, he 


of the big, strong, hefty type, whose 
words and emotions are as virile 
as their bodies. Two of them were 
working at a job one day. One was an Irish- 
man who might have decorated a pugilistic 
field with honor. The other was an Italian, 
also no mean specimen of his country. In 


stopped for a moment and made this com- 
ment: 

“Say, listen, buddy, you forget that about 
the Standard Oil having enough money to 
waste. I’m the Standard Oil, see, and 
I’ve got no money to waste. And no time 
either. Thanks for the tip.” 





the course of the job, 
the latter had occasion 
to discard a piece of 
old pipe, on the end of 
which was a valve. 
Carelessly, he threw it 
into thescrap heap and 
by that action almost 
started an _ interna- 
tional fight inthe yard. 
| cannot repeat the 
words of our Irishman 
—they are not fit for 
print, although they 
were most eloquently 
expressive of the emo- 
tion he felt. With 
some censorship this is 





To-day the most peaceful codperation 
possible between employer and employee 
is no longer merely a desired factor in 
success but’ an absolute necessity to its 
achievement. We have published in the 
Worvp’s Work for April and June articles 
stressing this partnership in successful en- 
terprise by men preéminent in the business 
world, Samuel Vauclain, President of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and E. H. 
Gary, Chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Walter C. Teagle in this 
article presents its endorsement from the 
point of view of yet another industry, and 
in an early issue Samuel Rea, President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, will contribute 
an article on the value of codperation as he 


He rode off. 

When big business 
succeeds in getting 
that kind of spirit 
among its workers, 
then big business is 
headed in the right di- 
rection. Time was, 
and that not so long 
ago, when the Ameri- 
can workman dreaded 
the change from the 
small employer of 
labor to the big em- 
ployer of labor. He 
thought—and he was 
not alone in thinking 


what they amounted experiences it. 


to: 





along these lines—that 
exploitation of labor 
would go to limits 








“You great big ugly 
so-and-so! What do you mean by throwing 
that valve away? How do you expect us 
stockholders to get any dividends if that’s how 
you waste our property?” 

That’s that. 

I remember another incident which illus- 
trates the same state of mind on the part of 
our workmen. One of our tank drivers was 
riding down the street when he was stopped 
by a pedestrian who told him that the tank 
was leaking. 

“I don’t suppose that worries you,” the 
man remarked to our driver casually. “The 
Standard Oil has enough money to waste.” 

Not stopping to answer, the driver jumped 
from his seat and made the necessary repairs, 
the whole time being watched by the man who 


where the worker 
would cease to be an individual, but would 
become an insignificant cog in a huge machine. 
Growth, advancement, self-expression, it was 
believed, would be suppressed, and the only 
thing that would matter would be the raking 
in of dollars for fat and prosperous stock- 
holders whose numbers could be counted off 
on two hands. 

That this fear was groundless, time has 
proved. Big business to-day knows—and 
what is perhaps more important is that the 
worker in big business knows—that industry 
without cooperation, without the spirit of 
partnership, cannot succeed. Take two men 
to-day, one a worker in a shop which employs 
a total of twenty men and one a worker in an 
organization which employs a total of twenty 
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thousand men, let us say. Which of the two 
is better off, which gets the squarer deal in 
terms of return for the amount of work put 
into the job, which feels more strongly the 
spirit of loyalty to his organization? 

By virtue of the fact that his shop consists 
of a personnel of perhaps twenty men, the 
small employer may be limited in the amount 
of reaching out he can do toward his men. 
His hands may be tied by lack of capital. If 
he can meet the weekly payroll without 
trouble, he is satisfied. That is his chief 
concern. Employees’ rights, employees’ 
cooperation, employees’ representation, em- 
ployees’ profit-sharing are things he wots not 
of. He is still at the stage where he may be 
making an up-hill fight to have his debit and 
credit columns tally. 


HUMANITY IN BUSINESS 


N EMPLOYEE in such a shop is more 
consciously a part of the organization, 
it is true. He may be conscious all the time 
that his boss is having a hard time to meet 
bills, that the shop will close unless a check 
long outstanding comes in, that his job will be 
gone if that happens. He is conscious of the 
worry and see-sawing through which every 
small employer of labor must go before he has 
his feet on firm ground and is ready to ad- 
vance toward growth and expansion. He is 
conscious of his dependence on one man to 
give him his livelihood. For with that gone 
and his wage gone, he is lost. 
Big business can afford to be human. That 
is the answer to its success in achieving a 
spirit of human relationship wherever an 
effort in this direction is being made. A cor- 
poration that is successful has the funds not 
only to pay the wages that the best of its com- 
petitors pay, but also to give the thought and 
the time and the money in working out plans 
whereby every man employed can feel that he 
is an important factor in the organization. 
The employer of twenty men cannot sit down 
at his desk and give an hour’s thought to the 
question as to how he can get his boiler-maker 
interested in turning out better boilers. He 
is too busy thinking about how he can sell the 
boilers he has on hand. The employer of 
twenty thousand men, however, knows that it 
pays him to give hours and days and weeks to 
the question of how to interest all the big 
Jims, Dicks, and Harrys in the turning out of 
a perfect boiler, for in perfection lies the con- 


. who helped formulate these conditions. 


Walter C. Teagle 


tinued success of the organization. He knows 
that it is important for him to get at the minds 
of these men just as it is important for them 
to know what he is driving at. 

When the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey organized its industrial representation 
plan, it was not done as a matter of form 
which would be a good publicity feature. 
We were interested in our men, their thoughts, 
their minds, their reactions to rules, to wage 
rates, to conditions of labor. We knew our 
men were interested in knowing how the 
wheels went ’round in the minds of the men 
Both 
our men and we were fundamentally and 
primarily interested in the growth and suc- 
cess of the organization. The logical thing, 
then, it seemed to us, was to get together on 
these things and thresh them out as part of the 
usual course of business. 

Our industrial representation plan was 
inaugurated in March, 1918. A call was sent 
out to the men in the three New Jersey 
refineries to elect representatives to a joint 
conference, on the basis of one man for every 
hundred and fifty employees. In no case, 
however, was any division of the works to be 
represented by less than two men. The 
workers were grouped into fourteen divisions. 


These included divisions of boiler-makers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, masons, 
pipe-fitters, watchmen, common laborers, 


hoisting engineers, tinsmiths, stillmen, fire- 
men, and all other branches of work that 
enter into the industry. There were seventy- 
three representatives in all, voted for by 
secret ballot. These men met an equal 
number of the company’s representatives on 
April ist. 

At this conference between the manage- 
ment and the employees’ representatives, 
plans were formulated bearing upon pensions, 
hours of labor, sickness and accident benefits, 
and group insurance. Perhaps the most 
constructive measure that grew out of this 
conference was the adoption of a joint agree- 
ment. A definite series of rules was laid down 
which insured to the employee fair treatment 
at the hands of his superiors. He had the 
right of appeal to the industrial conference 
through his representative in case he was 
discharged without due cause. This right of 


appeal also holds in other matters pertaining 
to the relationship between the employee and 
his foreman or superintendent. 


A similar 
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plan was adopted a little later on by two 
additional refineries, and then in both the 
marketing and producing fields. 


CONFERENCES WITH THE WORKERS 


URING the first twelve months in which 

the plan was in operation, eighty joint 
conferences were held between this body of 
workers and management. At these eighty 
conferences, 119 important topics were dis- 
cussed and amicably settled by the employees’ 
and management representatives. The divi- 
sion of topics was as follows: wages—38 per 
cent.; working conditions—io per cent.; 
promotions and discharges—g per cent.; 
hours—8 per cent.; industrial representation 
plan—8.5 per cent.; sanitation, housing, and 
social work—g per cent.; miscellaneous sub- 
jects—o per cent. 

Organizing a plan of this sort means money. 
But it is money well spent. It gives every 
worker in the plant, no matter how humble, a 
feeling that he belongs. It gives every mem- 
ber of the management body a feeling that he 
is understood by his men. There is no under- 
ground grumbling, no repressed dissatisfaction 
that in the usual course of affairs would lead 
to an explosive strike. When men work 
together there must be clashes of some sort. 
We are all made differently, we think and 
judge differently. It is these differences, al- 
lowed to smoulder, which do most to disrupt 
an organization. 

| do not say we have no differences at our 
meetings; we do. We have them when we sit 
down at the table but we’ve eliminated them 
by the time we’re ready to leave. We talk 
them over in the same friendly spirit as do two 
directors or two boiler-makers who come to- 
gether to discuss their mutual problems. Jim 
Smith in the blacksmith shop who represents 
one hundred and fifty blacksmiths gets to un- 
derstand John Dale who represents the man- 
agement and when they leave each goes to his 
co-workers with a new breadth of vision. 


CORPORATION NOT AFRAID OF ITS MEN 


ERY often when | speak of this plan of 
ours a fearsome employer of labor will 
say to me: 

“But aren’t you afraid that your workers 
will in time demand more rights than you are 
willing to give them; that they will insist on 
having a voice in control of sales, output, 
territoryr”’ 


Walter C. Teagle 


This is ridiculous. We are not afraid of 
anything. A worker is an individual with 
sense. He is interested in his part of the 
game. He knows he is an expert at that and 
sticks at it. He knows that management 
which has built up the organization long 
before there was a representation plan is an 
expert in its own field and he keeps out of that. 
Wages, hours, conditions of labor, sanitation, 
rules, employment—these are the things 
nearest his heart and mind. He doesn’t care 
ten straws about whom we send to Greece or 
Rumania; he isn’t interested in the sales or 
purchase of material. 

Every man likes to feel the dignity of his 
job. When the worker talks or makes his 
wishes known he does it about the subjects 
with which he is most conversant, the things 
that make the management understand why 
he was chosen to represent the hundred and 
more men who elected him. He is the partner 
of the firm who takes care of the inside job; 
management takes care of the outside job: 
both get together on their mutual problems. 


CAPITALISTIC EMPLOYEES 


QUALLY important with round table 
representation is the stock acquisition 
plan. We are endeavoring to enlist in their 
daily routine work both the self-interest and 
intelligence of our employees. Weare trying 
to make them feel that their service with us, 
even in relatively unimportant positions, has 
some meaning and some definite regard in ad- 
dition to the daily wage. A capitalist may be 
defined as one in possession of accumulated 
savings, large or small. We are endeavoring 
to bring it within the power of every employee 
to become a capitalist. In Russia the leaders 
of the Soviet attempted to become capitalists 
by confiscating other peoples’ property and 
they only succeeded in destroying the produc- 
tive power of that property. Our proposal is 
that our employees join with capital in owning 
and operating the property and making it in- 
creasingly productive. 

To do this our employees must have both 
the will and the power to save, which means 
that in the first place their association with 
the company must have a distinct meaning to 
them; and secondly, that their wages are 
sufficient to allow a margin for saving. It 1s 


obvious, therefore, that as wages are paid out 
of production, production must continue to 
increase if we are to have progress. 
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We all work harder when we have some 
stimulus to encourage us to do our best, and 
while wages may ordinarily be regarded as full 
compensation for services performed, still it 
is only human nature that the individual will 
work harder and more effectively when he is a 
partner than when he is simply selling his 
labor. That and the principle that the 
relations between labor and management are 
now something more than a question of hours 
and rates of pay underlie our stock acqui- 
sition plan. We believe that the employee 
who accepts its conditions and who definitely 
earmarks a percentage of his income to be 
applied to the purchase of stock in the com- 
pany will be the employee who has genuine 
faith and interest init. Weare looking to the 
cumulative effort and good-will of these em- 
ployees in saving and in better service to more 
than justify the price at which they acquire 
the company’s stock. 

To sum this up in one sentence, our organ- 
ization should be like one great big family, the 
employees feeling that each in his individual 
capacity is a member of the family rather 
than a servant of the family. 

When the war came along and war bonds 
were being issued, the Standard Oil Company 
made a_ one-hundred-per-cent. record, | 
believe. Each man applied for the amount of 
bonds whose payments he could meet, and 
every week the specified sum was taken out 
of his pay envelope. When the money was 
all paid up, the bonds were handed over to the 
men. Many were surprised at their sudden 
wealth. The weekly payments had been so 
small and so regular that they had not been 
noticed. Shortly after the distribution of the 
paid-up securities, the executive offices of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey were 
surprised at the receipt of a petition from the 
men asking that the purchase of similar 
securities be made by the company for 
installment purchase by the men. They 
made the point that up to that time many had 
not been able to save any money at all, and 
that continuation of savings could only be 
achieved through a continuation of a plan 
similar to the one under which Liberty Bonds 
had been bought. 

The time was then doubly ripe for the 
inauguration of our stock-acquisition plan. 

In December, 1920, the plan was launched 
for a period of five years. Any employee who 
had been with the company for a year could 


subscribe for stock up to a maximum of 20 
per cent. of his earnings during the year 
before. On each pay day the amount he has 
subscribed—not more than 20 per cent. of his 
wage—is deducted toward payment of his 
subscription. For every dollar he pays, the 
company contributes fifty cents. A specific 
case may make the matter clearer. An 
employee earning $2,000 thinks he can set 
aside 10 per cent. for stock purchase each 
year. If he has made application at the 
time the plan was inaugurated he pays $200 a 
year for five years, or $1,000. This will have 
been increased to $1,500 by the company’s 
deposits. To this sum is added the de- 
positors’ proportion of such dividends, with- 
drawal accruals, and interest as may have 
been received by the Trustees of the Stock 
Purchasing Fund. In 1925, when he gets his 
stock, he will receive the number of shares 
that the total sum to his credit will purchase 
at the prices offered during the years of his 
subscription. 


WHEN MEN LOOK FOR DIVIDENDS 


HE most satisfactory feature of the plan 

is the interest the men take in it. In 
each of our three large refineries the men own 
one million dollars’ worth of stock. It is 
needless to say that the best application to 
work is found in such a plant. A large 
percentage of the workers are stockholders. 
Production means something very tangible to 
them. It means dividends. Somebody once 
defined a stockholder as a clamorer for 
dividends. That is what we want in our 
shops. It is good to have the boiler-maker, 
the tinsmith, the blacksmith, the process man, 
raise their voice in the same refrain that is 
heard in the offices of the management. 

But talking about codperation, about 
partnership, about similar interests, is of 
small value unless you can produce some- 
thing tangible to show for it. The organ- 
ization of an industrial council would have 
been of but little good if after the first meet- 
ings the directors had forgotten about it. 
But they do not forget. They are intensely 
interested init. Our directors are all men who 
have come up from the lowest ranks in the oil 
business. Our men know that and nothing 
makes them so proud as having it out with a 
man who once held the same job as they. 
That means codperation to them—that means 
partnership. 
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A Question Whether the Public Will Be Asked to Vote 
for Coolidge or for the Party Leaders in Congress 


By MARK 


HIS month is the fourth anniver- 
sary of the day the Republicans 
made their promises, and is, at the 
same time, the month in which they 
go on trial for their performance. 

It was four years ago, on July 22nd, that 
the members of the Republican National 
Committee, headed by Senator Lodge, took 
their way to a theretofore obscure Ohio town, 
called on the editor of the local paper, took 
him to a local place of public assemblage, 
gave him formal notification that the Repub- 
lican party had chosen him to be its candidate 
for President, and listened to his reply—a 
reply which aimed to be, and was as complete 
an exposition of Warren G. Harding’s views 
on public questions, as sincere a revelation of 
his personality, as he had it in him to make. 

On that occasion the writer was present, 
and was conscious of some enthusiasm for that 
acceptance speech, and for the speaker. To- 
day, in connection with the preparation of 
this article, the writer has again read that 
acceptance speech—and is again conscious of 
some enthusiasm for it, although no one knows 
better than the writer all that has happened 
from that day to this. 

That acceptance speech reflected, and 
Harding actually had, sincere aspiration. 
That acceptance speech reflected, and Hard- 
ing actually had, economic understanding. 
The combination of those two qualities 
within the same mind is so unusual that the 
mere existence of that combination in Hard- 
ing seemed enough to justify the expectations 
about him. 

Further than this, Harding had humility, 
and a sincere, even an exalted,. sense of self- 
dedication. The closing words of his ac- 
ceptance speech, after a review of economic 
and other problems which revealed satisfac- 
tory accuracy of thought in the economic 
field—the emotional closing words were: 

“Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee, my countrymen all: | would not be my 
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natural self if | did not utter my consciousness 
of my limited ability to meet your full expec- 
tations, or to realize the aspirations within 
my own breast; but | will gladly give all that 
is in me, all of heart, soul and mind and 
abiding love of country, to service in our 
common cause. I can only pray to the 
Omnipotent God that I may be as worthy 
in service as | know myself to be faithful 
in thought and purpose. One cannot give 
more. Mindful of the vast responsibilities, 
| must be frankly humble; but | have that 
confidence in the consideration and support 
of all true Americans which makes me wholly 
unafraid. With an unalterable faith and in 
a hopeful spirit, with a hymn of service in my 
heart, | pledge fidelity to our country and to 
God, and accept the nomination of the Repub- 
lican party for the Presidency of the United 
States.” 

That emotional peroration, standing alone, 
might not have been convincing. It might 
readily have come from merely a man with an 
emotional nature reacting to an exalted oc- 
casion. 

(Actually, it is a fact that one of Harding's 
defects was a slightly histrionic, actor-like 
trait in his nature, which led him, on any oc- 
casion, to take on, more or less unconsciously, 
the color that occasion called for; and thereby 
to create, on the part of the audience, expecta- 
tions which the Harding of the colder moment 
for fulfilment sometimes did not quite live 
up to.) 

WHEN HARDING MADE PROMISES 

UT Harding had economic understanding, 
courage in stating economic truth under 
conditions where economic truth is disagree- 
able, and sincere refusal to hold out for the 
purposes of vote-getting promises or implica- 
tions of promise which his economic under- 
standing taught him could not be performed. 
For example, the following, covering two 
delicate topics, and covering them in a man- 
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ner not usual to be introduced into the speech 
of a man soliciting the votes of his country: 

“Gross expansion of currency and credit 
have depreciated the dollar just as expansion 
and inflation have discredited the coins of the 
world. We inflated in haste, we must de- 
flate in deliberation. We debased the dollar 
in reckless finance, we must restore in honesty 

we will attempt intelligent and coura- 
geous deflation. 

“1 wish the higher wage to abide, on one 
explicit condition—that the wage-earner will 
give full return for the wage received. It is 
the best assurance we can have for a reduced 
cost of living. Mark you, | am ready to ac- 
claim the highest standard of pay, but | 
would be blind to the responsibilities that 
mark this fateful hour if I did not caution the 
wage-earners of America that mounting wages 
and decreased production can lead only to 
industrial and economic ruin. Prof- 
iteering is a crime of commission. Under- 
production is a crime of omission. 

But let us not consume too much space 
with the promises Harding made, or the prom- 
ise, using the word ina broader sense, which a 
large majority of the American public, the 
largest majority any President ever received, 
felt instinctively, and accurately, was in- 
herent in Harding’s personality. Let us pass 
to trying to find the reason why, in Washing- 
ton during the past few months, one of the 
commonest sayings, heard every day, has 
been, “ Harding was a good man; | liked him— 
and I’m glad he is no longer living to suffer the 
humiliation that would have come to him 
through this mess.”’ 

The first of these reasons is best illustrated 
by the heterogeneous Cabinet Harding chose, 
and the manner in which he chose it. In that 
acceptance speech already quoted, Harding 
enumerated among his promises, ‘‘a Cabinet 
of the highest capacity, equal to the responsi- 
bilities which our system contemplates, in 
whose councils the Vice-President, second 
official of our Government, shall be asked to 
participate.” 


“ THE UNEVEN CABINET 


HE latter part of that promise is irrele- 
vant to the point about to be made as to 
why Harding failed. This allusion to the in- 
tention to have the Vice-President sit with 
the Cabinet, is included because it is one of 
Harding’s important contributions, an in- 
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novation which he thought of and put into 
effect, and which in its outcome has had such 
value that it will undoubtedly remain as a 
part of our mechanism of government. 

In a later speech, Harding said he would 
gather round him “the best minds”’ of the 
country. 

Now the fact is—and this is the first fact in 
Harding’s failure—that Harding did not select 
a Cabinet made up wholly—I emphasize that 
last word—“‘of the highest capacity’’; and, 
aside from his Cabinet, did not always, did 
not even usually, surround himself with “the 
best minds.”’ 

The reason for this detail of Harding’s 
failure was clear. It was an excess of what is 
called “ good nature,” or “ good heartedness.”’ 
Harding on several occasions in which he 
spoke intimately of the personal problems he 
found in the White House, said that what 
gave him most distress was the difficulty of 
saying “no” to old friends, or to persons his 
good nature led him to want to be friendly 
with. On one of these semi-intimate occa- 
sions—it was a confidential talk to asmall club 
—he told a story of his boyhood, the last time 
his father had occasion to chastise him. He 
had got into some sort of youthful difficulty 
through “going along”’ with a group of other 
boys; and he quoted his father as warning him 
that most of the troubles of his then future life 
would come to him through his disinclination 
to resist the importunities of friends, the 
pain it gave him to refuse favors, his indisposi- 
tion to say “no’’; his disposition to “‘go along” 
with whatever crowd happened at the mo- 
ment to be around him. 

It was this quality that led Harding to 
select, as part of his Cabinet, men who 
decidedly were not “of the highest capacity,” 
and not of “the best minds.’’ And it was a 
fight he made against this weakness, a fight 
he made within himself, consciously, and with 
much spiritual sweating, that resulted in the 
selection, as the other part of his Cabinet, of 
some of the best men who ever held office in 
Washington, such men as Hoover and 
Hughes, and a few others. 

It happened that the writer talked with 
Harding on an occasion when he was just in 
the midst of one of those battles within him- 
self. It was when he was engaged in giving 
serious thought to the selection of his Cabinet, 
a few weeks after the election. That event, 


the realization that he had been elevated to 
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the Presidency of the United States, had 
an effect of spiritual elevation on him. His 
former companions in the world of practical 
politics were conscious of the change in him. 
But lacking Harding’s capacity for reaction 
to a spiritual impulse, lacking even the ca- 
pacity to understand that sort of thing, 
they were unable to comprehend Harding’s 
changed mood, and so were disposed to 
attribute it to a more common and less ap- 
pealing phase of success; were uneasily query- 
ing among themselves whether it was possible 
that Harding, even Harding, could have “ got 
a swelled head,” a thing that Harding never 
got and could not have got. 


HARDING'S CHANGE OF VIEW 


T-WAS on an occasion when Harding was in 

this serious mood of high responsibility 
that he said—I quote from memory: 

“You know, when a man becomes President 
of the United States, he sees things differently. 
All the time during the campaign | didn’t 
give much thought to the Cabinet, but so far 
as | thought about it at all | took it for granted 
that when a man is made President he gives 
the Cabinet jobs to his friends. | thought of 
that as one of the pleasures of the prize, so far 
as | thought about it at all. | supposed that 
| would look about among the party leaders 
and select ten of them that | had worked 
with and that were friends of mine. | sort of 
thought that was all there was to making a 
Cabinet. But after | became President | 
saw you can’t do it that way; and, the fact is, 
for several days now | have been engaged in 
the heartbreaking business of crossing one 
friend of mine after another off the list of 
people | had expected to put in my Cabinet. 

“| realize now you can’t select your Cabinet 
on the basis of personal friendships. Cer- 
tainly you can’t pick all of it on that basis. 
| don’t know when | have had such painful 
experiences as crossing off men | am fond of— 
men | am under obligations to. | hate it, but 
I realize that a man must pick his Cabinet on 
a different basis. You take ———. Every- 
body thinks I’m going to have him in my 
Cabinet. He thinks it himself. The papers 
talk about it. He expects it. It'll break his 
heart not to be in. It breaks my heart not 
to take him in. But you know I can’t do 
that. I’m to be President of the United 
States now. I have the responsibility on me. 
I can’t make up a Cabinet to manage the 
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United States on that basis. You can see | 
can’t do that.” 

It was in the degree to which Harding fol- 
lowed that mood that he was successful— 
splendidly successful. In the degree to which 
he fell away from that mood was the cause of 
those failures which make his net record as it 
now stands. | have used the phrase above 
“splendidly successful,” deliberately. Some 
of the appointments Harding made in that 
better mood were among the finest men who 
have ever been brought to Washington at 
any time; and Harding’s bringing them was 
the more creditable to him in that he had no 
personal reason for bringing them whatever. 
If, for example, a benevolent deity with auto- 
cratic power were to survey the world for the 
man who has within him the largest number 
of qualities best adapted to managing the 
miscellaneous business of the United States, 
he would probably include, among his first 
five, Herbert Hoover. And when Harding 
selected Hoover for his Cabinet, he had 
had but three casual meetings with him. 
Hughes, Harding barely knew at all. Mellon, 
it is doubtful if he had ever met. 


A TWO-SIDED PRESIDENT 


UT Harding had fitful periods of fall- 

ing away from that high mood. And 
the disaster that attended his choice of less 
desirable men on the basis of personal rela- 
tionship went even farther than the fact of 
the individual appointments. The same 
quality that made Harding susceptible to 
spiritual impulses, made him subject also to 
another kind of impulse, when the agency 
to incite the lower impulse was present. 
Harding, from his nature, was prone to take 
on the color of his surroundings, to take some 
of his impulses from the men who were habit- 
ually about him. And during his incumbency 
in the White House, there were prolonged 
periods when the men who were most steadily 
in his company were of a different stripe from 
Hoover and Hughes. 

Harding’s intellect always knew the supe- 
rior quality of such men as Hoover and 
Hughes; but Harding’s easy-going, loosely 
swinging heart preferred, for his hours of 
ease, less austere companions. Harding al- 


ways saw Hoover and Hughes when they had 
business with him. More than that, when 
questions came up as to which Hoover, for 
example, was on one side, and Fall, for ex- 
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ample, was on the other, Harding decided 
in favor of Hoover—decided automatically 
and without inquiring much into what the 
question was. But once matters of business 
were decided, Harding found no great personal 
ease or pleasure in the company of these more 
austerely disciplined minds. For his hours of 
relaxation, Harding, like every other man, 
found most ease in the sort of men more famil- 
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men whom Harding saw most were not the 
ones most likely to steer him on the austere 
course of a steadily high conception of public 
duty. 

Aside from this, Harding was fundamen- 
tally lacking in what long experience with 
rather rough politics ought to have taught 
him: judgment of men. Harding made Fall 
Secretary of the Interior, which was bad 

















AFTER THE NOMINATIONS FOUR YEARS AGO 
At the convention in Chicago, the late President Harding and Calvin Coolidge, then the Republican vice-presidential 


nominee, on their return to Washington. 


An interesting study of President Coolidge’s smile. 


Compare it with the 


natural one he wears in the group with Mrs. Harding and Will Hays 


iar to his own past; and fell back to the same 
sort of company he had habitually had for his 
hours of relaxation when he was an easy-going 
stroller on “ Main Street,” an editor in a small 
Ohio town. It was his indulgence, during his 
hours of ease, in the company of this lesser 
sort of men, that kept him a little lower than 
he might have been. 

Here again, one ought to make careful 
qualifications. Some of the men whom 
Harding chose as companions in his hours of 
relaxation were of a high enough type. But 
it was a matter of common comment in 
Washington that for prolonged periods the 


enough. But further than that, Harding, in 
private conversations, frequently said he 
would have liked to make Fall Secretary of 
State; and on other occasions said he would 
be glad to make Fall a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

There could be no better example of the 
contrast between Harding at his best and 
Harding at much less than his best, than two 
appointments he made—appointments of two 
very different men for similar duties: to the 
Governorship of the Philippines, Leonard 
Wood; and to the Governorship of Porto 
Rico, Mont Reily. Reily was not by any 
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means the worst appointment Harding made; 
but the method and motive of Harding’s 
appointment of Reily and the contrast be- 
tween the Reily appointment and the Leon- 
ard Wood appointment happen to illustrate, 
more vividly than any other, the difference be- 
tween Harding in one mood and Harding in 
another mood. 


THE CASE OF MONT REILY 


ONT Reily was a “character.” One 
could write a whole chapter about 
him as a type in American politics. 
He was a minor politician in Kansas City. 
His status among the politicians rested less on 
anything he had ever actually achieved, than 
on a lifetime rdle, actual or assumed, of being 
the “original” man, the first booster of some 
one or other for the Presidency. As one of 
the local Kansas City papers said of him: 
“Every four years Reily used to creep out of 
his little shell of an office, labeled ‘Financial 
Broker’, and hoist in a cloudless sky a political 
lightning rod.” Reily’s friends claimed for 
him that he was a successful early-guesser of 
four Republican Presidents. They claimed 
he was “the original Harrison man,” “the 
original McKinley man,” “ the original Roose- 
velt man,” and “the original Harding man.” 
However this claim may coincide with or 
depart from verified history as regards the 
first three, it appears to be actually true 
that so far as Missouri is concerned, Reily 
really was “the original Harding man.” The 
Kansas City Star quoted Reily’s description 
of the latest of these quadrennial divinations, 
which have been his lifelong habit—the 
Kansas City Star quoted Reily as saying of 
himself: “1 woke up suddenly and sat right up 
in bed; it came to me like a flash that night— 
Harding of Ohio!” 

Having received this inspiration, Reily 
proceeded diligently to beat the bushes for 
Harding. Up and down Missouri he fairly 
burned the grass with talk of Harding. He 
shook the trees for Harding from the middle 
of Kansas City all the way out to the most 
distant mud-flat in Jackson County. He 
was a first-class horn-blower. He had a 
heart as big as a Missouri mule, and a mech- 
anism for expression, and a diligence in it, 
that was in proportion thereto. As the first 
Harding man in Missouri, he was a combina- 
tion of trombone, megaphone, and big bass 
bassoon; and also a whispering chorus, all in 


himself. If nobody in Kansas City knew 
your name, and you wanted them to know 
you would make a good President of the 
United States, you couldn’t have a better 
friend than Emmet Montgomery Reily. 
According as the circumstances demanded, 
Reily shouted Harding’s name from the 
house-top, or whispered it in the sanctum. 
To be sure, his activities didn’t produce much 
that was concrete, for there weren't many 
Harding delegates from Missouri at the Re- 
publican convention that nominated Harding. 
But Harding, with a fine combination of 
sentiment and equity, rewarded Mont, not 
according to his results, but according to his 
priority in time. 

In consequence, Reily began to reap the 
just rewards of one who has played a shoe- 
string on a 100-to-1 shot, in the shape of 
$10,000 a year out of the treasury of the 
Island of Porto Rico. The general opinion 
of the inhabitants of that Island seemed to 
arrive quickly at a judgment that they were 
not getting their money’s worth. According 
to the political code that governs such mat- 
ters, it was generally agreed that Harding 
was called on to “do something” for the 
first man that blew his horn in Missouri; but 
most of the politicians familiar with the facts 
agreed that Harding had rather overdone it. 
They said that something nearer $3,000 a 
year would have been a more delicately ac- 
curate adjustment to Mr. Reily’s administra- 
tive talents, and even to his political achieve- 
ments. Also they said that if Harding had 
put his mind on it hard enough, he might 
have found a job where Mont could have 
had an opportunity to practise more silence 
and generate a little less of trouble-making 
vociferation. Four months after his ap- 
pointment, Reily, in a speech in Kansas City, 
proclaimed that under his administration 
as Governor of Porto Rico, the sale of Ameri- 
can flags in the Island jumped from 1,300 in 
four years to 16,000 in four months. But a 
judgment of his record which took in a larger 
basis of data, probably justified the Kansas 
City Star in saying: “‘“Governor Reily seems 
to hold the speed record of all American 
governors in getting into a row with the 
people he was sent out to deal with.” 

Harding made that appointment of Reily 
to be Governor of Porto Rico when he was 
in one of his romantic moods. It struck him 
as dramatic and sentimental to give one of the 
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big rewards of his administration to the local 
Missouri politician who had been the first 
“Harding for President” man in that terri- 
tory. 

But what Harding failed to take into ac- 
count was the importance of that particular 
appointment. At that moment, and since, 
the whole matter of the relations between 
great nations and their colonial dependencies 
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Now, if any person had called Harding’s 
attention to these larger aspects of the ap- 
pointment he was about to make, he would 
have seen them instantly, would have found 
some different job with which-to reward his 
Missouri booster, and would have searched 
the country minutely for the best possible 
man to act as Governor of Porto Rico. This 
is what Harding actually did about the 

















THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEES IN 


1920 


Will Hays, Chairman of the Republican National Committee, the late President Harding, Mrs. Harding, and Mr. 


Coolidge, grouped in front of the author’s house in Washington on their return from Chicago. 


Here Mr. Coolidge’s 


smile is without a trace of self-consciousness 


was and is of the greatest delicacy. In the 
man, the governor or whatever his title hap- 
pens to be in any particular case—in the man 
who forms the contact between nation and 
colony, there are the highest requirements for 
administrative ability, for tact, for the under- 
standing of the psychology of a different race. 
The situation was world-wide, for every 
colony or dependency of every great nation 
was restless. Any mistakes that might be 
made by a Missouri politician in the réle of 
Governor of Porto Rico would have repercus- 
sions in the relations between Great Britain 
and India, between Holland and Java. 


Philippines. It had been brought to his 
attention that the situation in the Philippines 
was important and delicate. Having his 
mind directed to it, he selected the man most 
experienced and best adapted, paying no at- 
tention to the fact that that man, General 
Leonard Wood, was also the man who had 
been his most formidable opponent in his 
party for the Presidency; who had, indeed, 
created extraordinary bitterness by the un- 
usual course of contesting against Harding in 
Harding’s own state. 

Harding was at all times capable of that 
sort of action, of that choosing of the better 
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course regardless of his personal preference— 
if, and provided, some one took hold of him 
and brought him to focus his mind on the 
situation. There was always to the front in 
Harding’s mind the disposition to do the bet- 
ter thing—a habit of mind which is illustrated 
by the fact that any one who listened to Hard- 
ing talk observed that the most frequent 
words and phrases in his vocabulary were 
“becoming,” “proper,” “fitting,” “the pro- 
prieties.” 

When Harding’s attention was called to a 
situation, when his mind was really focused 
on it, when he had the opportunity to balance 
two contrasting courses of action, he chose 
the right course, almost invariably. The in- 
stances in which he fell short of this were 
cases in which there was some failure of all the 
circumstances of the situation to be laid be- 
fore him, or at least their failure to pene- 
trate his mind. That there should be cases 
of this kind is not surprising if it is borne in 
mind how many, how immense, and how 
complex are the number of things that a 
President of the United States must pass upon 
in the course of a day’s work. No human 
mind, not even one so painstaking as Hard- 
ing’s, could be alert to all the remote ramifica- 
tions of every situation put up to him. It 
takes a very able mind to do that—a fact 
we should constantly remember in choosing 
Presidents. And the truth about Harding’s 
mind was that the lack of severe mental 
discipline throughout his lifetime had left 
him with a mind that did not reach very far, 
or very deep; although, in fairness to him, it 
should be said that he worked extremely hard. 

If Harding had always had at his elbow 
men like Hoover and Hughes, to see to it that 
his mind took in all the circumstances of a 
situation, to make him aware of the clear 
distinction between the better course and 
the worse—if that had been the case, it would 
have been possible for Harding to leave a very 
distinguished record. But, unfortunately, 
Harding preferred for his associations during 
a considerable portion of the time, men 
of a sort very different from Hoover and 
Hughes. 


COCLIDGE AS THE HEIR 
HEN Harding died, Coolidge continued 
the Harding appointees. Coolidge’s 
first official act was to make it clear that he 
would continue Harding’s policies, Harding’s 


Cabinet, and the personnel of the Harding 
Administration altogether. This was univer- 
sally recognized as wise. It is what Roose- 
velt was careful to do when he succeeded Mc- 
Kinley. It is a policy designed to safeguard 
stability and public confidence in a time of 
crisis. But there comes a time when the 
danger to stability is past, and when a Vice- 
President, elevated to the Presidency, must 
cease to be merely his predecessor’s heir, and 
must begin to make his own record, to choose 
appointees who reflect his own personality. 
That point, in Coolidge’s case, was rather 
long postponed, dangerously long from the 
standpoint of his political fortunes. 

Six months after Coolidge took office, he 
was still not only keeping Harding’s appointees 
in office, but also actually making new ap- 
pointments on the basis of old promises made 
by Harding. The oil scandal stopped that. 
During the first week of February, when the 
worst explosion of the oil scandal was in the 


‘air, Coolidge was in process of appointing 


Harding’s former secretary, George Christian, 
to a vacancy on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Because a considerable number of 
Senators regarded this appointee as not suffi- 
ciently equipped for this particular post, the 
appointment was held up, and Christian him- 
self withdrew it. About the same time, 
events hurried Coolidge into standing on his 
own feet. Harding’s peculiarly personal ap- 
pointee in the Cabinet, Attorney General 
Daugherty, was under public condemnation. 
Coolidge forced him out—it took a good deal 
of pressure—and substituted the former Dean 
of the Columbia University Law School, 
Harlan Fiske Stone, which appointment, to- 
gether with that of Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur, composes the beginning of Coolidge’s 
record of important appointments. 

The most conspicuous failings of the 
Harding Administration were in his appoint- 
ments. They are the ones now most sadly 
to the front in the public mind. But there 
were others. Some things that Harding 
promised, and sincerely tried to carry out, he 
was not able to. Nor has Coolidge been. 

For example, in the acceptance speech 
previously quoted from, Harding promised 
the farmers that “A Republican Administra- 
tion will be committed to renewed regard for 
agriculture, and seek the participation of 
farmers in curing the ills justly complained of, 
and aim to place the American farm where 
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it ought to be—highly ranked in American 
activities and fully sharing the highest good 
fortunes of American life.” 


EFFORTS TO HELP THE FARMERS 


ARDING wanted to bring the farmer 
“back to normalcy,” tried to, but could 
not. There is no illustration more vivid of 
the fact that fundamental conditions, such 
as the post-war evolution of industry, are 
determined, not by politics, nor by politicians, 
nor by politicians’ slogans, but by natural and 
economic forces; that the law of these forces 
is inexorable and will work its results in 
spite of all the politicians can do. There is no 
recent illustration of this law more vivid than 
the story of what the Harding and Coolidge 
Administration tried to do for the farmer, and 
the fact that to-day, as that Administration 
comes to an end, the farmer is in large part 
in as bad condition as when the Administra- 
tion came in. 

The effort of the Harding Administration 
to help the farmer was constant throughout 
its entire term. Throughout the past three 
and a half years, there has been no period of 
six months during which the Administration 
was free from a consciousness of crisis among 
the farms. Some of the ablest men in the 
Harding Administration worked on the prob- 
lem, Secretary Wallace, Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
Secretary Hoover. The leaders of Congress 
worked on it, and Congress was liberal with 
appropriations. As expressed in terms of the 
aggregate of money devoted to help for the 
farmer, the amount was not short of a billion 
dollars. 

The War Finance Corporation was revived 
to loan money to codperative farming as- 
sociations, to live-stock associations, and to 
banks that were carrying loans for farmers. 
When the period for which it was first revived 
expired, it was extended. When that period 
expired it was extended again. Yet a third 
time it was extended. Inall, the War Finance 
Corporation loaned upward of $500,000,000 
in the effort to restore farming prosperity. 

Anemergency tariff, for the benefit of farm 
products only, was passed as one of the first 
acts of the Republican Administration. At 
the end of that emergency tariff, a permanent 
tariff was written, in the making of which the 
leaders of the farm bloc in the Senate were 
given carte blanche to “ write their own ticket.” 

Statutes were passed to legalize codperative 
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marketing and to give codperative marketing 
associations immunity from the restrictions 
and penalties that are imposed upon agrce- 
ments in restraint of trade in lines other than 
farming. A “dirt farmer’ was added to the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Federal Re- 
serve banks were authorized to accept farm 
paper more liberally and to loan money on it 
for longer periods than formerly. The gov- 
ernment farm loan banks were incited to 
loan large sums in an effort to bring down the 
rate of interest which private lenders of money 
were charging farmers. An_ intermediate 
credit system was set up with $60,000,000 
of government money and with power to 
borrow more for the purpose of making loans 
to farmers for periods extending as long as 
three years. The notes of coéperative mar- 
keting associations were made eligible for 
rediscount in the federal banks as agricultural 
paper. Through the initiative of the Pres- 
ident and some members of his Cabinet, a 
ten-million-dollar corporation was set up by 
private business men, including banks, corpora- 
tions that sell goods to the farmer, and related 
interests, for tiding over some of the rural banks 
in the Northwest that were in difficulties. 
All these things were done in the interest of 
bringing the farmer “back to normalcy” and 
restoring him to parity with the other in- 
dustrial interests. It should be said that 
some of these efforts were partially effective; 
that some farm commodities, notably corn, 
were raised in price from a status below 
twenty-five cents a bushel to satisfactory 
prices. But in spite of all the attempts to 
help, those economic laws which determine 
the cycle of economic conditions that must 
fellow all wars, went on inexorably. To-day 
the Republican Administration faces the 
campaign with the distress among the farmers, 
especially the wheat farmers, as acute as ever; 
and with this distress promising to be a decisive 
factor in determining the result of the election. 


IN CONFLICT WITH CONGRESS 


NE paragraph in Harding’s acceptance 
speech reads ironically in the light of 
what has just been happening, four years 
after that speech was made. Harding laid 


his groundwork by some minatory references 
to the separation between Congress and the 
Presidency that had characterized the Wilson 
Administration, saying: 

“| believe in party government as dis- 
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tinguished from personal government, in- 
dividual, dictatorial, autocratic, or what 
not. . . . Republics have risen and fallen, 
and a transition from party to personal 
government has preceded every failure since 
the world began. No man is big enough to 
run this great republic. There never has 
been one. Such domination was never in- 
tended. . . . There was the surrender of 
Congress to the growing assumption of the 
Executive before the World War imperilled all 
the practices we had learned to believe in; 
and in the war emergency every safeguard 
was swept away. In the name of democracy 
we established autocracy.” 

Then Harding, having thus reproved Wil- 
son and the Democrats, made, for the Repub- 
licans, a promise of contrast, a promise of 
“cordial understanding and coérdinated ac- 
tivities’’ with Congress, and “ cordial codpera- 
tion”’ with the Senate. 

Every one knows what has actually hap- 
pened at Washington during the past six 
months. Doubtless the Republicans would 
like to be able to say this cleavage between 
Republican promise and performance has 
been due to the narrowness of their party 
majority in House and Senate, and to the fact 
that the LaFollette group of nominal Repub- 
licans has been as much, or more, willing 
to vote with the Democrats than with the 
Republicans. But how will orthodox Re- 
publicans explain that when Coolidge, on the 
ground of economy, vetoed a bill increasing the 
pensions to veterans and widows of the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, and 
the Spanish War—when Coolidge vetoed 
that bill, and when the Senate tried to pass 

















the bill over the veto, Coolidge was compelled 
to rely more on Democrats than on Repub- 
licans. Of the 28 votes that supported the 
President’s veto, only 12 were Republican 
and 16 were Democratic. And among the 
Republicans who voted against Coolidge, 
or were paired against him, were the official 
Republican leader, Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and the official Republican whip, Curtis of 
Kansas. 

Still more conspicuous, when Coolidge 
vetoed the soldiers’ bonus, the Republican 
Senate and the Republican House overrode 
his veto. Out of a total of 51 Republican 
Senators, only 17 supported Coolidge. And 
among the Republican Senators who deserted 
Coolidge, and opposed him, were, again, the 
official Republican leader, Lodge, and the 
official Republican whip, Curtis of Kansas. 

What a President ought to do in such cir- 
cumstances is a matter of opinion. What a 
President actually does is determined by his 
personality. Roosevelt used to “bawl out” 
publicly the Senators who failed to support 
him; and took energetic measures to punish 
them and retire them from public life. Wilson 
used to do the same thing. When Democratic 
Senators failed to follow Wilson’s leadership, 
he made public statements of his indigna- 
tion and disapproval. It was in one of these 
statements that Wilson used the famous 
phrase about “twelve wilful men.” 

In the campaign this year, one wonders, 
will the Republican spellbinders ask the public 
to vote for the Republican party as repre- 
sented by President Coolidge, or for the 
Republican party as represented by the 
Republican leadership in the Senate? 


























Why | Go to Church 


The Religious Reflections of One Who Subscribes to No Creed 


By AN 


UNTIRED BUSINESS MAN 


The author of this article, who wishes bis anonymity preserved because he does 
not care to appear ‘“‘unco guid,” is an extremely busy man of much experience in human 
affairs in many parts of this country and abroad and a man of wide reading and 
scholarly attainments. He is not only a regular attendant at church, but also one of the 
most effective workers in the congregation of which he is an influential non-member. 


—THE EpIrTors. 


HIS article is anonymous 
because it is intended to be 
self-revealing, and | hesi- 
tate to disclose both my 
feelings and my identity. 

The editor of the WorLp’s Work 
has asked me why | go to church. 
Perhaps he thinks that there is 
some inconsistency between my churchgoing 
habit and my life otherwise. He is probably 
right, for although | go to an Episcopal church 
| am not a member of that organization and 
the only respects in which | conform to its 
code of conduct are in doing those things 
that | ought not to do and leaving undone 
what | ought to do. 

But to speak seriously, | think that my 
churchgoing habit is or was primarily atavis- 
tic. | come of a family whose members have 
been “church people” for generations. 

Most of them were Presbyterians who re- 
garded church attendance as a duty that they 
did not shirk themselves or permit their 
families to shirk. 

Illness was the only valid excuse for absence 
from the Sunday services or the Sunday 
school, and as soon as the children were old 
enough they were taken to the prayer meet- 
ings held on Wednesday evening. 

Nowadays there are many who seem to 
think that it was almost cruel to compel 
children to go to church so much, but this 
was not the case. In my youth the church 
was the social center of the community. 
We met many of our friends there, there were 
“socials” and “strawberry festivals’ and 
church picnics at which we became ac- 
quainted, and for most of my limited educa- 
tion | am indebted to the sermons to which 





| was compelled to listen and the 
“lyceum lectures’ or recitations 
that were given on week-day eve- 
nings in the church by such men as 
Dr. McCosh of Princeton, Professor 
Procter, the astronomer, and an 
elocutionist named Roberts whose 
recitation of “The Bells’—‘the 
tintinnabulation of the bells’ —I shall never 
forget. | have also a very definite and de- 
lightful recollection of what was called an 
“old folks’ concert,’ at which some of the 
members of the congregation who had good 
voices appeared in old fashioned costumes 
and sang the songs of my grandfather’s time. 

So it was that | became habituated to the 
church and although I| began to dissent from 
the philosophy of Calvinism when I was very 
young | feel that the religious atmosphere in 
which | grew up had a salubrious quality that 
helped me to withstand many temptations as 
| became older. 

Nowadays it is the fashion to lay all our 
shortcomings at the door of Puritanism, the 
child of Calvinism. But, whatever may be said 
of Calvinism, it must be admitted that it makes 
men think. I was compelled to memorize 
the 106 questions and answers of the “Shorter 
Catechism.” There isa “Larger Catechism,” 
but the shorter version seemed terribly long to 
me. I realize nevertheless that it is a won- 
derfully logical and concise statement of 
Christian doctrine derived chiefly from St. 
Paul’s epistles, and I have often been amazed 
that a philosophy which insists upon “pre- 
destination” and “foreordainment” and is 


therefore essentially fatalistic should have 
produced so many strong and individualistic 
This is a paradox that is worth 


characters. 
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the study of those twentieth century religion- 
ists who seem to expect that— 

We will be carried to the skies 

On flowery beds of ease. 


and that it is no longer necessary that— 


We should fight to win the prize 
And sail through bloody seas. 


| am not quite sure that | correctly remember 
the old hymn that | have tried to paraphrase, 
for | cannot find it in the Episcopal hymnal. 
It is, however, one of many that | was re- 
quired to commit to memory along with 
numerous Psalms and other Scriptural pas- 
sages | confess that asa child | at first found 
it irksome to memorize the Bible (the rhythm 
of the hymns made it easy to remember them), 
but with practice my difficulties soon dis- 
appeared, and | count the mental training 
that | got as extremely valuable. For what- 
ever may be said about the Bible, it is good 
literature, and a mind stored with a verbal 
knowledge of the Scriptures is a golden 
treasury that is inexhaustibly delightful. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that | 
was by “bringing up” predisposed toward 
the church. But about the time that | 
reached my majority Spencer, Huxley, and 
Tyndall became the fashion. 

Their books were anathema to my parents, 
but | read them nevertheless and soon thought 
that | had become convinced that the theol- 
ogy of Christianity in general and of Calvin- 
ism in particular were fallacies that were 
chiefly legendary in their origin. 

| am not quite sure that | am still of this 
opinion, for | am no longer sure of anything 
in regard to matters transcendental. 

| have come to realize the finiteness of my 
own comprehension and have abandoned the 
effort to know what is for me unknowable. 

But | continue to go to church, and some 
of my friends continue to ask me why. 

Well, aside from the fact that | acquired the 
churchgoing habit in my youth, my chief 
reason for not breaking myself of it is that 
| regard the Christian Church in its entirety— 
including both Catholics and Protestants—as 
the most effective organization society has as 
yet devised for the promotion of altruism and 
morality. Therefore | am glad to do what 
| can in my humble way to support it, and | 


feel that it is a duty to attend its services, al- 


though | am not confirmed, do not go to 
communion, and should be guilty of intellec- 


tual hypocrisy if | repeated the Creed or 
joined in the petitions or declarations of the 
Prayer Book. 


HONEST MEN AND CROOKS 


O THOSE who may regard me as incon- 

sistent because I try to support an or- 
ganization that stands for a philosophy to 
which | do not assent, I answer with Emerson 
that consistency is a weakness of the narrow- 
minded and that | have about come to the 
conclusion that Christianity is a mode of life 
rather than a system of theology. | am not 
certain that there is either a heaven or a 
hell. | am neither a fundamentalist nor a 
modernist. 

Such questions concern me not at all, but 
I believe that the world with which | am ac- 
quainted has been made a better place by the 
advent of Jesus Christ; that since He appeared 
and His teachings began to be heeded, even 
imperfectly, men and women have become 
less cruel and more kind; that the hospitals 
and asylums that have come into being for 
the amelioration of human misery were un- 
known prior to the Christian era; and that if 
| wanted help | would be more likely to get 
it from a Christian than a pagan. Of course 
| know that there are crooks in the church as 
well as out of it, but my experience has been 
that the men and women who call themselves 
Christians usually live self-respecting lives, 
and | have generally found them honest, fair, 
and considerate in their dealings. In saying 
this | would not imply that there are no 
honest men outside the church, for there are 
many; but | think that few will deny that the 
conspicuously trusted men in Europe and 
America are oftenest identified with some 
church or synagogue. 

And so I| say to myself that it is my duty to 
do what | can to give vitality to an institu- 
tion which makes its adherents good citizens, 
good husbands, good wives, and good parents. 

| would not, however, give the impression 
that in acting upon this view | am in any great 
degree inspired by an altruistic purpose. 

Naturally | am glad to do what | can to 
make the world better, but like most men | 
want it made better for me. 

Therefore | should be uncandid if | did not 
explain that my willingness to support the 
church and attend its services springs in part 
from the belief that it helps to keep my em- 
ployees honest and to make my children 











THE SLEEPING CONGREGATION 


An engraving by William Hogarth, the span of whose life, 1697 to 1764, was devoted to the foundation of a British 
School of Painting. He employed his ability more than once to the confounding of hypocrisy and sham. Why do these 
slumberers go to church? Surely their repose may elsewhere be more comfortable. Yet in all justice, insincere and 
false though the religion of the congregation may be, it is possible the parson himself may be no clarion call to faith 
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obey the Fifth Commandment; that it inspires 
others with a willingness to help me as | 
hope it inspires me with a desire to be helpful 
when | can. 


JESUS CHRIST AND A PERSONAL DEVIL 


HAVE been told that the church is on the 

wane, and some have said that its decline 
is largely due to the influence of men like 
myself who question its power to save souls 
for all eternity and regard it simply as a 
beneficent social organization for the promo- 
tion of honesty, charity, and morality. | 
cannot deny that this may be true. | wish | 
could be certain that it is not. | crave the 
faith of my parents, who seemed to feel as 
certain of a life nereafter, of a personal God 
and a personal Devil, as they were of what had 
happened yesterday. 

But that sort of faith has been made im- 
possible for me by the scientific philosophy 
of the day, and by my inability to reconcile 
the pain and suffering and brutality of hu- 
manity with the Christian theory of an 
omnipotent, omniscient, and benignant God. 

I feel no certitude with regard to the here- 
after. | have no consciousness of a God 
personal or impersonal; and the only Devil 
with whom | have any acquaintance is the 
one within me that | have never been able to 
exorcise. 


But | will admit that my inability to believe 
in a life beyond the grave does not disprove 
its existence. In his oration over the body of 
Lawrence Barrett, a distinguished tragedian 
of the last century, Robert Ingersoll de- 
scribed the actor’s life as a drama of seven 
acts. When he ended his description of the 
last act he said: “And so the curtain falls; 
will it ever rise again? Reason says perhaps, 
while hope still answers yes.” 

Searching my own heart | think | may add 
that the “perhaps” of an eternity is one of 
the reasons why I go to church and keep on 
trying, but trying unsuccessfully, to lead a 
Christian life and to believe in what the 
church teaches. 

The odds are so enormously in my favor. 
A little effort to live cleanly, to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to apply the golden rule, a 
few hours at church each week, and a willing- 
ness to help when help is needed are such 
infinitesimally small things to stake against 
a possible eternity of happiness that | would 
be a fool not to make the wager. It is a case 
in which | have nothing to lose and am still a 
gainer even though I lose. 

For in the atmosphere of the church | find 
a stimulus which increases my efficiency in 
work and makes my life happier even though 
| am not sure that when | sleep | will ever 
wake again. 




















Knocking Out the Motor’s Knock 


A Seven Years’ Quest and a Discovery That Will Double the Gasoline Supply 
By HAROLD HOWLAND 


EVEN years ago Charles Francis 
Kettering, head of the Research 
Laboratories of the General Motors 
Corporation in Dayton, Ohio, and 
Thomas Midgley, Jr., head of the 

fuel section of these same laboratories, were 
faced with a problem that looked easy but 
proved to be hard. “Why does an internal 
combustion engine knock with kerosene in 
the fuel tank and not with gasoline?’ was 
the question for which they wanted an answer. 
The question soon broadened into two: Why 
does an internal combustion engine knock 
anyway? and How can we prevent the 
“knock”? Kettering put these questions up 
to Midgley, who set out forthwith to find the 
answer. The search extended over seven 
years, full of hard study, untiring experimen- 
tation, and repeated discouragements. But 
in a research laboratory discouragements must 
be taken only as incentives to greater effort. 

Midgley began with a theory, which ran 
like this: When a piston is making its up 
stroke which compresses the fuel and air 
mixture in the cylinder, the pressure in the 
cylinder is rising rapidly. The increasing 
pressure discourages the kerosene from vapor- 
izing completely. Tiny globules of liquid 
kerosene are present throughout the mixture, 
and liquids will not burn until they are turned 
into gas. It is only when the spark has 
ignited the vaporized fuel mixed with air 
and the temperature has gone quickly up 
that the kerosene drops burst suddenly into 
the gaseous state and burn with explosive 
violence, causing the knock. Midgley set 
himself at once to prove that this theory was 
true. 

Recalling that a dark surface absorbs 
radiant heat more rapidly than a light one, 
that the red on the bottoms of the leaves in 
early spring utilizes the maximum of radiant 
energy from the sun and that a patch of snow 
covered with coal dust melts more swiftly 
than the surrounding unstained expanse, 
he determined to apply this fact to the kero- 


sene in the cylinder. He would dye the 
kerosene a dark color so that the droplets 
would heat more rapidly and vaporize faster. 
Then the explosive suddenness of the action 
which caused the knock would be done away 
with. 

An oil-soluble aniline dye was what he 
needed, but he could find none in the labo- 
ratory. It was suggested to him that iodine 
was soluble in oil and capable of dyeing the 
kerosene drops. He seized the iodine and 
tried it. It seemed to vindicate the theory. 
The kerosene was dyed, the tank filled, the 
engine started and there was no knock. 
Here were theory, prediction, result! Midg- 
ley was delighted. But his pleasure—and his 
theory—lasted only a few days. 

An aniline dye soluble in oil was procured, 
the dyeing process was repeated, and the 
knock reappeared, as vociferous as ever. 
Evidently dyeing the droplets did not elim- 
inate the knock. 

But iodine did. Why not, then, use iodine? 
Because the iodine corroded everything in 
sight, created an offensive exhaust, and cost 
$1.65 for enough to take the knock out of a 
gallon of twenty-five-cent fuel. Still, there 
might be a compound possessing its attributes 
without its defects. One was soon found, 
ethyl iodide, compounded of iodine, hydrogen, 
and carbon; but unfortunately it cost more 
than pure iodine. 

The intervention of the war delayed the 
search for a year or more, but finally, with the 
one sure fact, that iodine prevented the 
knock, still in mind, it was resumed. 

Midgley maintains that in research work 
there are three elements: luck, religion, and 
science. Luck often gives you a start on 


the road to the solution of your problem; 
religion, or faith, keeps you going when the 
prospect looks dark and hopeless; science 
enables you to put the finishing touches to 
your discovery when you have arrived at it. 

Now came a time when it began to look, 
but the eye of faith, as 
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though the further pursuit of the quest were 
not worth the cost. It was practically de- 
cided to turn their attention to some other 
problem if definite results were not obtained 
without delay. 

“We'll get it in fourteen days or quit,” 
was the decision. 

That was a breathless fortnight. The 
workers decided to start at one end of the 
laboratory shelf, with its two or three hundred 
bottles of chemical substances, and go swiftly 
down the line until something that would 
influence knock was found—or nothing. 
Here entered luck. The third bottle in the 
row contained aniline, the basis of so many 
of the so-called “aniline dyes,” though it is 
a.nearly colorless liquid itself. Aniline elim- 
inated the knock just as iodine did. It was 
tested in every possible way and the results 
proved that aniline had none of the disadvan- 
tages of iodine, except the cost, and an offen- 
sive exhaust. For two years the investigators 
worked with aniline, trying to eliminate these 
handicaps, but without success. 

Meanwhile, strict orders had been given 
that every chemical substance that came into 
the place should be tried in the experimental 
engine to see whether it would influence the 
knock or not. One day a sample of a com- 
pound of selenium made its appearance. 
It was popped into the engine fuel and once 
more the knock was silenced. Perhaps here 
was the sought-for remedy. But this new 
compound destroyed not only the knock but 
also everything it came in contact with. 

It was almost as welcome, however, as 
though it were the desired anti-knock com- 
pound itself. It rounded out the mystic 
figure 3. A stool with two legs is a skittish 
thing to sit on, but a three-legged stool is 
as stable as a rock. A surveyor with only 
two points fixed has a hard task before him 
to plot the surface which he is to measure 
and outline, but with three points he goes 
blithely ahead with his triangulation. So 
it was with our young investigator. 

Here were iodine, aniline, and this com- 
pound of selenium. All would silence the 
knock. It was true that no one of them was 
practically available as the remedy which 
the man in the automobile could use. But 
if three substances could be found, even 
though each had its own disadvantages, it 
must be possible with them as points of de- 
parture to find some other substance that 
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would solve the problem and have no short- 
comings of its own. 

The attack upon the problem now entered 
upon the scientific phase. The three sub- 
stances were carefully considered. At first 
sight they looked as different as could be. 
lodine is an element; aniline is a compound 
of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen; selenium 
oxy-chloride is composed of selenium, oxygen, 
and chlorine. These three substances just 
mentioned have no chemical element com- 
mon to all of them. What characteristic 
did they have in common? 

Midgley and his fellows sat down to study 
them, not practically in a test tube or a 
retort or an engine cylinder, but theoretically. 
Presently they began to see light. Each sub- 
stance contained an element which was closely 
related to an element found in each of the 
other substances. They had something in 
common—the position of those elements 
in the Periodic Table. 

Modern chemists have found that the 
chemical elements may be arranged in a series 
of columns in the order of their atomic 
weights, beginning with hydrogen, the light- 
est, and ending with uranium, the heaviest. 
Neighboring elements in the Periodic Table 
thus made up have certain interestingly sim- 
ilar properties. Midgley wondered whether 
the property of preventing knock might be 
one that was common to various elements 
near together in the Periodic Table. He had 
three such elements to begin with—iodine, 
nitrogen (in the aniline), and selenium. He 
tried the next one in order, tellurium, and 
found that it worked. But the compound of 
tellurium that silenced the knock had such 
an appalling odor—like garlic intensified fifty 
fold—that after working with it the investi- 
gators became outcasts in the community. 
So tellurium would not do. But Midgley 
worked along through the elements until he 
came to lead. There he found what was 
wanted, in an organic compound of lead, 
called tetra-ethyl lead. It had everything 
that was needed, as soon as they found out 
how to make it cheaply. It eliminated the 
knock and did no harm to anything. 


THE MYSTERY OF KNOCK 


EANWHILE Midgley had been equally 
concerned to find out, theoretically, 

what knock is. This is what he discovered. 
Knock is not, as many a motorist has possi- 
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bly ‘suspected it to be, the striking of one 
metallic part of an engine lawlessly against 
another. The sound is metallic but the cause 
is not. Midgley explains the facts in the 
case something like this. 

In a gasoline engine we have a hollow 
cylinder, one end of which is movable, form- 
ing the piston head. We admit to the cylin- 
der a mixture of an inflammable gas—such as 
vaporized gasoline—and air. The piston 
head is pushed inward toward the other end 
of the cylinder, compressing the mixture as 
it goes. At the appropriate moment an 
electric spark is set off in the cylinder and 
the mixture of gas and air begins to burn. 
The “burn,” as the engineer calls it, starts 
at one end of the space and moves toward 
the other end at a uniform rate of speed. 
The new gases formed by the burning being 
very hot, expand rapidly and push the piston 
head back toward its former position. The 
motion of the piston head is communicated 
through the driving mechanism to the wheels 
of the automobile. 

Now, when conditions appropriate for 
producing knock are present, the “burn” 
does not proceed in an orderly manner. 
Suddenly the gas mixture, instead of burning 
decently and regularly, bursts into combustion 
at tremendously high speed. The rate of 
“burn,” which is ordinarily measurable, 
becomes infinite, which in this case merely 
means that its rapidity is beyond the power 
of man to measure. Then comes the knock. 

In front of the flame-front, as it progresses 
through the mixture, is a highly compressed 
layer of gas. When the disorderly instanta- 
neous combustion takes place, this layer of 
compression is driven against the end wall 
of the cylinder with incredible velocity, and 
the sound which we know as knock results. 

It is a simple and satisfactory explanation, 
but one which immediately raises the ques- 
tion: Why does this sudden increase in the 
rapidity of the “burn” take place? The 
engineer is at a loss to tell you “why” but 
he can at least tell you “when.”’ It occurs 


- when the pressure is too high in the cylinder. 


It comes, for example,when the engine is 
too hot, for raising the temperature of a gas 
in an enclosed space like the cylinder increases 
the pressure. An automobile engine tends 
to knock more in summer than in winter. 
It comes, also, when the engine is running at 
slow speeds in high gear, for it is a character- 


istic of the gasoline engine that more fuel 
mixture is drawn into the cylinder with each 
stroke of the piston when the engine is running 
slowly. The more of the fuel mixture there 
is in the cylinder, the higher is the subsequent 
pressure. 

So knock comes from high pressure. The 
critical pressure, or the point at which knock 
appears, is not the same for all kinds of fuel. 
Kerosene knocks at a lower pressure than 
gasoline, while alcohol does not knock at all, 
at least at any pressure which it is possible to 
obtain in an engine cylinder. 

Knock also appears, as every motorist 
knows, when there is carbon in the cylinder. 
That is because carbon is a good insulator for 
heat. When your cylinder has carbon in it, 
the heat stays inside instead of going away 
through the cooling system; a hot cylinder 
means high pressure which in turn means 
knock. 

If you ask Midgley and his associates why. 
an anti-knock compound, like tetra-ethyl 
lead, prevents the knock, the answer is 
frankly: We don’t know. It is still a scien- 
tific mystery. It recalls that other mystery, 
catalytic action. A catalyst, as the chemist 
tells us, is something that brings about a 
result without itself being affected. Tetra- 
ethyl lead is a kind of catalyst. That is all 
they are prepared to tell us now about the 
theory. 


RELIEF FOR THE KNOCK-HATING MOTORIST 


UT the practical result is ethyl gas. So 
soon as the marketing facilities are 
widely installed, ethyl gas will be at the 
disposal of every knock-hating motorist who 
is willing to pay three cents per gallon of gas 
to be rid of it. Ethyl gas signs will meet 
his eyes at every turn on every highway. 
Then he will find that his motor does not 
knock; that he can go over hills smoothly and 
easily on high where before he would either 
have to hear his engine knock piteously, re- 
tard his spark to the detriment of his power, 
or go into second; that he has an unprece- 
dented flexibility in traffic; and that he needs 
to have the carbon removed from his cylinders 
only a quarter as often as before. He will 
be able to drive always with his spark ad- 
vanced to the limit, where the engine has 
life and can do its maximum of work with a 
minimum of effort. 
The discovery of a practicable anti-knock 
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compression is the ideal 
of the automobile maker, 
as it would be the heart’s 
desire of the car owner 
if only he knew more 
about it. But you can 
go only so far. Beyond 
a certain point of com- 
pression the engine 
knocks and a knocking 
engine loses power. The 
higher you go above that 
point, the more the en- 
gine knocks. The auto- 
mobile engineer can 
under present day con- 
ditions make an engine 
where the piston com- 
presses the gas mixture 
to somewhat more than 
a quarter its original vol- 
ume. He would like to 
compress the mixture to 
one sixth of its volume, 
but such an engine would 
knock like a battery of 
rapid-fire guns. 

On ethyl gas, however, 
it will not knock at all. 
When it stops knocking, 
the high compression en- 
gine will double the mile- 
age to the gallon made 
by the car of to-day. 

Out at Dayton a four- 
cylinder Oldsmobile was 








CHARLES FRANCIS KETTERING 


Head of the Research Laboratories of the General Motors Corporation in Dayton, 

Ohio, under whose supervision and with whose aid the anti-knock ethyl gas was 

evolved. It was seven years ago that Kettering, affectionately known on two 
continents as “Ket,” first started work on the idea of an anti-knock fluid 


compound will make possible a revolution 
in the automobile industry, and it will make 
the world’s supply of gasoline go nearly twice 
as far. These statements are susceptible of 
proof. 

The effectiveness of a gasoline engine de- 
pends fundamentally on the amount of com- 
pression which can be given to the gasoline 
and air mixture in the cylinder. The more 
it is compressed, the more vigorous the ex- 
pansion when it burns, the greater the thrust 
on the piston head, and the more the power 
exerted on the driving mechanism. A high 


driven about the country 
under the usual condi- 
tions and a careful record 
kept of the amount of 
gasoline used and the 
miles covered. It worked 
out to 16 miles to the gallon. Then they 
rebuilt the engine, increasing the compres- 
sion ratio in the cylinders so that instead 
of being 1 to 43 it was 1 to 6. On ordinary 
gasoline this reconstructed engine could not 
be run at all. It knocked as though it 
would at any minute dissolve into iron dust. 
But on the ethyl gas the car was run over 
the same roads under identical conditions 
and the number of miles registered to the 
gallon proved to be 313. 

When the new high compression cars come 
to be built, the motorist can take the resulting 
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gain in power in one of 
two ways—doubled mile- 
age or increased speed 
possibilities and hill 
climbing ability. He can- 
not have it both ways. 
Probably, therefore, the 
American motorist will 
take it fifty-fifty—half in 
increased power and half 
in gasoline economy. But 
when the time comes that 
gasoline costs fifty cents 
a gallon, the motorist’s 
demand may change. 
His interest in getting 
more miles to the gallon 
out of his gasoline may 
be decidedly increased. 


THE FUTURE OF PETRO- 
LEUM 


HIS brings us to the 
question of the gaso- 
line supply of the future. 
Is gasoline likely to cost 
fifty cents a gallon at 
any time near enough to 
be of interest to present- 
day owners of automo- 
biles? It is more nearly 
a certainty than a prob- 
ability. Let us look at 
some figures. 
Two years ago a group 
of scientists drawn from 
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the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists 
and the United States 
Geological Survey gave 
their solemn judgment 
that there were still in 
the ground in the United States on January 
1, 1922, a little more than nine billion bar- 
rels of petroleum. At that rate the whole 
underground supply in this country will 
be exhausted in less than thirteen years 
from the date set forth in their estimate. 
If their calculations are proved true, in 1935 
the United States will have no more petroleum 
whatever. Petroleum will be as extinct here 
as the dinosaur. 

The demand for gasoline, the first in im- 
portance of the petroleum products, is in- 
creasing with lightning speed. The number 


THOMAS MIDGELY, JR. 


Head of the fuel section of the Research Laboratories of the General Motors 

Corporation, testing the instrument that he invented during the course of his 

researches, by which the process which takes place in the engine cylinder when 
the engine is knocking was made clear 


of gasoline-driven motor cars in the United 
States jumped nearly 50 per cent. in two 
years, from 10,000,000 at the beginning of 
1922 to 15,000,000 as 1924 came in. There is 
no sign of a let-up in the growth of the demand 
for cars or of the supply. More cars require 
more gasoline, more gasoline means more 
crude oil, more crude oil means an increased 
drain upon the underground supply. 

There is apparently no limit to the demands 
which will be made upon our gasoline supply 
as time goes on. But the limitations of the 
supply are beyond question—even if they are 
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also beyond accurate prediction. The last 
few years have seen great additions to the 
visible supply of petroleum through the 
“bringing in”’ of new pools of enormous pro- 
ducing power. But new pools rapidly mod- 
erate the exuberance of their first outpourings. 
In boom times wells burst forth, flow like the 
golden river Pactolus, and drop swiftly back 
into steady moderation. To-day half the 
petroleum produced in the United States 
comes from less than 4,000 wells and the 
other half from more than 280,000 wells. 
In many fields thousands of wells have so 
diminished in productiveness that they pay 
for working only because they can be har- 
nessed together and pumped from a central 
power plant which draws rhythmically forth 
from each a thin trickle of the precious crude 
oil. Other thousands have run their course 
and have been abandoned. 

In a recent address on the future of the 
crude oil situation the president of the Mar- 
land Oil Company interpreted the figures 
given above something in this way: 

Half of to-day’s production comes from 
highly flush wells, whose decline will be very 
rapid. Experience has taught us at what 
rate such wells as these decline, and we know, 
therefore, that within a year the present 
wells of the country, instead of producing 
two million barrels a day, will be yielding 
not more than half that amount. Before a 
year has passed we must drill wells that will 
produce a million barrels a day, to make up 
for this decline. One million barrels a day 
is more than is being produced now by the 
seven great pools of Santa Fe Spring, Long 
Beach, Huntington Beach, Powell, Burbank, 
Tonkawa, and Smackover combined. 

“Can you imagine,” he asked, “sufficient 
new fields being brought in and developed, 
or extensions to old fields found, within one 
year, to equal the combined production of 
this group of record-breaking fields?”’ 

He answered his own question with laconic 
incisiveness: “| cannot.” 


INCREASING THE SUPPLY 


HERE are several ways in which our 

supply of motor fuel may be increased. 
First, by the discovery of new oil fields in this 
country. That is a pure gamble, with the 
odds heavily against success in any measure 
that will be a complete and continuing solu- 
tion of the problem. 
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Second, by getting more oil from abroad. 
There we come into competition with all the 
other great nations of the world. They know, 
as well as we, how indispensable petroleum 
products are in modern civilization. When- 
ever American business men try to get control 
of oil fields in other parts of the world a new 
problem in foreign relations presents itself 
for our government to solve and there is 
always present in the country a substantial 
number of citizens who demand that the 
problem shall be solved by leaving it alone. 
Governmental support and encouragement 
of American capital in foreign oil fields is 
called “dollar diplomacy” and denounced 
as un-American. Perhaps it is, and it may 
be that our government would do well to 
abstain from any interest in American control 
of foreign oil resources. But in that case 
we must look only to the petroleum supplies 
within our own borders for supplying our 
needs as the race between supply and demand 
grows hotter. 

A third way in which the motor fuel supply 
may be augmented is through the use of 
things other than gasoline. Alcohol is a 
possibility. It is a good fuel, especially since 
it does not knock. It can be made from 
various things, such as corn, molasses, and 
wood, but it is expensive. Gasoline would 
have to retail for something like fifty cents a 
gallon before alcohol could become a’serious 
competitor. 

Benzol and other light oils recovered from 
the coking of coal make a valuable material 
as a motor fuel. Most of our coke is made in 
by-product coke ovens, and if a!l the bitu- 


minous coal mined in this country were to. 


be put through these ovens, the resulting 
light oils would be hardly more than one 
quarter of the gasoline produced in the 
United States. 

These substitute fuels for gasoline may 
have their place in motor transportation, if 
our children’s children are still using auto- 
mobiles—or airplanes—run by the internal 
combustion engine, but for the purposes of 
the immediate future thay are hardly serious 
competitors of gasoline. 

Shale oil, too, is a possibility. There are 
in some parts of the country, notably Califor- 
nia and Montana, beds of porous shale rock 
which holds oil in its interstices. Vigorous 


efforts are being made to develop this as a 
source of motor fuel, but the cost of extraction 
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on a large scale is still too high to meet the 
competition of well petroleum. 

A fourth device for increasing our motor 
fuel supply is to get more gasoline out of the 
crude oil. During the last few years that end 
has been diligently sought by oil refiners with 
excellent results. Processes have been in- 
vented for accomplishing what is called 
“cracking.” 

Petroleum is a mixture of an indefinite 


There are none of the compounds which 
make up what we call gasoline in gas and fuel 
oils; but those heavier oils can be made to 
deliver gasoline by “cracking.” If gas and 
fuel oils are heated under pressure, the heavy 
molecules of the hydrocarbons that compose 
them are “cracked”’ into smaller molecules, 
each of which contains less carbon and less 
hydrogen. Those are molecules of the more 
volatile compounds which make up gasoline. 

















PETROLEUM 


At Long Beach, California. Experts two years ago maintained that at the present rate of 
consumption the petroleum supply in this country would in thirteen years be entirely extinct 


number of compounds of carbon and hydro- 
gen. They differ among themselves in the 
number of carbon and hydrogen atoms in the 
molecule, in their specific gravity, and in 
their boiling points. These compounds run 
from the lightest and most volatile of the 
naphthas, which are contained in gasoline, 
to the heaviest of the paraffins. In the usual 
making of gasoline the crude oil is simply 
heated until the lighter hydrocarbons are 
volatilized and distilled off. Then in suc- 
cession the kerosene, gas oil, fuel oil, and lubri- 
cating oils are segregated in the same way. 


The “cracking”’ process, therefore, is simply 
that of heating the heavier oils under pressure. 


180,000,000 GALLONS OF GASOLINE 


HE amount of gasoline which can be ob- 

tained from a given quantity of the petro- 
leum as it comes from the earth depends on the 
nature of the crude oil. The old Pennsylvania 
crude was high in gasoline, while Mexican 
crude is comparatively low. But taking 
American crudes by and large, it is probably 
close to the mark to say that they are about 
one quarter gasoline as such. By the “crack- 
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ing” process the yield of gasoline from these 
crude oils can be increased to something like 
one half. 

In 1923 the oil field of the United States 
produced 725,000,000 barrels of 42 gallons 
each of crude oil. There were produced in 
the United States in the same year 180,000 000 
42-gallon barrels of gasoline. If full advan- 
tage were taken of the possibilities of the 
“cracking” process, this yield of gasoline 
could have been doubled. The only problem 
is that of cost. “Cracking” is expensive, 
as most manufacturing processes are. The 
installation of the necessary pressure stills in 
which the “cracking” is done requires a 
considerable investment, and their operation 
is not cheap. The larger the proportion of 
gasoline it is attempted to get from the 
crude oil, the higher the cost. But when 
the time comes that it will pay, the supply 
of gasoline, supposing that the supply of 
crude remains stationary. can be practically 
doubled. 

“Cracking,” then, is under present con- 
ditions the one best bet of the oil men for 
meeting the steadily growing demand for 
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gasoline. What can be accomplished by it 
is a certainty, while the increase which can be 
accomplished by the opening of new oil 
pools is, in the judgment of those who know 
the game, a gamble pure and simple. 

To these four methods of increasing our 
gasoline supply to meet the demand must 
now be added the elimination of knock 
through the achievement of the research en- 
gineers. Considered as automobile fuel, gaso- 
line may be measured not in gallons but 
in the number of miles to be got out of 
those gallons in the car upon the road. 
Knock is the one outstanding obstacle to 
increase mileage. Eliminate the knock and 
build engines to take advantage of its elimi- 
nation and you double your mileage. Doub- 
ling your mileage is just as good as doubling 
your gasoline supply. 

These are the problems the answer to 
which has been sought and found by Midgley 
and his associates, under the able generalship 
of their leader, Kettering. The knock has 
been made an outlaw in the automobile world, 
and two gallons of gasoline may be made to 
flow where one flowed before. 











If one gallon of gasoline will give you 4 mileage, three cents’ worth of ethyl 
fluid to the gallon in a high compression engine will give you B mileage 
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WHEN GOLF WAS AN INFANT IN THIS COUNTRY 


The first authenticated photograph of a golf game in America. The old St. Andrew’s Course in Yonkers, on 
the corner of Broadway and Shonnard Place, in the days when the game was anything but a restricted luxury 


The Craze for Costliness in Golf 


How to Keep the Game Within the Reach of Those Who Need It 
By WALTER CAMP 


OR some years | have been fighting 
for municipal golf, advocating it as 
making the game possible not alone 
for the expert but also for every 
one. The premise so long and 

lustily advanced before aldermanic chambers, 

that the city’s money was being spent to pro- 
vide playgrounds for the rich, that golf is only 

a rich man’s game, and that thousands of men 

and boys have no use for it, though now very 

occasionally reiterated, is fast dying, if not 
entirely dead already. Municipal golf is 
growing, courses appear almost overnight, and 
the enthusiasm shown in them enables them 
to pay their way and to silence opposition. 

But it is the golf of the private clubs to-day 
that most of all threatens the chance of the 
game to come within the reach of every one 





and stave off the possibility of its remaining 
the prerogative of the rich. These private 
clubs have plunged into an orgy of extrava- 
gance that has resulted most harmfully in 
barring from membership, because of pro- 
hibitive dues, the very men who should be 
enjoying the game to the full and deriving its 
unquestionable benefits. 

Take, for instance, the case of the young 
college graduate. Throughout his school and 
college days he has enjoyed athletics of all 
kinds and has habituated himself to physical 
exercise. After his graduation, with all the 


abandon and determination of purposeful 
youth, he plunges headlong into the hardest 
work he has ever undertaken, namely, that of 
Successful in this, he 
in many 


making a_ living. 


marries. Formerly there were 
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communities private golf clubs the member- 
ship dues of which were reasonable and to one 
of which both he and his wife might belong 
and enjoy the recreation and exercise it 
afforded. Now this is no longer true. Sup- 
posing that his income amounts to two thou- 
sand or twenty-five hundred dollars a year, 
the membership dues of such clubs to-day 
might easily be the most dangerously large 


perceive that the change from the life they 
led in school or at the university to that of the 
office or the mill is bound to react on their 
health, dangerously in many cases. For a 
time this reaction may be delayed. Youth is 
on their side and militates against physical de- 
cline. But sooner or later, according to the 
individual’s powers of resistance, the crash 
is bound to come. Perhaps in a year or so, 

















COLORADO SPRINGS GOLF COURSE 


Whereon one may play, with Pike’s Peak and the ranges as a gallery, more days in the year than on any 
other course. It is accessible to nearly every one and consequently of great value in the community 


item in his budget and might quite possibly 
render joining one of them impossible. 

And municipal golf does not adequately 
solve his problem, for it takes him away from 
his wife on the only days when he is at liberty. 

The case of the high school boy who goes 
directly into business when he graduates is 
much the same. Although he may not have 
had the organized and consistent athletics of 
the university man, he has still been used to 
physical exercise. When he marries and 
settles down, he naturally looks about him for 
a chance to keep it up. 

What neither of these two types thoroughly 
realizes is that this same physical exercise is 
absolutely essential to them. They do not 


perhaps much later, but inevitably, the 
penalty for this sedentary mode of life is 
measured out. 

It is often said, when a man, famous in his 
university days as an athlete, breaks down, 
that athletes as a rule when they start in on 
their life work fall victims more easily than 
others to ill health and debility. This is not 
so. It is not because he was an athlete that 
his stamina fails him. It is because he stopped 
being one. Let it not be inferred in this 
connection that he must practice the same 
strenuous and organized athletics in which he 
may have participated in school or college. 
But it is essential that he secure at any rate a 
modicum of athletic exercise out-of-doors a 
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day or two a week. And it is here that the 
private club with its facilities for golf and 
tennis furnishes just what is needed. 

How can a young man earning two thou- 
sand or twenty-five hundred dollars a year pay 
five hundred or a thousand dollars to be ad- 
mitted to one of these and afterward pay 
from one to five hundred dollars a year to get 
his exercise? 
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Another reason is the present ceaseless 
enthusiasm for pure experimentation § in 
courses. The U. S. G. A. estimates that 
there are 2,000,000 golfers in this country. A 
great majority of these are now spending not 
only more money than they would like to but 
alse more money than they actually should 
on the game. And a study of the changes 
made during the last decade shows that all 
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MONTECITO GOLF CLUB 


Of Santa Barbara, California. 
which it is laid. 


And now what is the reason for these pro- 
hibitively high fees? One of the most out- 
standing is the rich man who becomes such 
a devotee of golf that he spends the winters 
on Southern courses and his summers devising 
means, always expensive, of making his 
Northern courses more adapted to his game or 
to his conceptions of what a good course 
should be. He seldom stops at the course. 
He becomes dissatisfied with the club and 
wishes for a new one, larger, more pretentious, 
a landmark in the vicinity, with a modern 
restaurant and extensive locker rooms and a 
swimming pool. And the fees for member- 
ship soar to provide means of meeting the 
expenditure. 


This course, of great natural beauty, is typical of the sandy foothills among 
It has remained comparatively free from the contagion of needless lengthening and remodelling 


this money goes toward experimenting in one 
way or another in the courses. 

It has been demonstrated time and again 
that it does not take what is known now as a 
“standard champion golf course’’ to make a 
golfer. If golf champions were tested out on 
seeing how far they could actually beat the 
ball or how many long shots it would take 
them to cover 1,500 yards, then there would 
be some sense in demanding golf courses of 


such length throughout the country. But 
every one knows this is not true. The first 


hole at Prestwick, one of the best of the cham- 
pion courses in Great Britain, has to be played 
with judgment off the tee. Under certain 
conditions of the wind a wooden shot will not 
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reach the burn and under other conditions it 
will and an iron must be played off the tee by 
the long hitter. At an open championship 
there, not so long ago, it was predicted that 
with the new ball the professionals would 
make a joke of the course. The result was 
quite the opposite, and as one of the British 
critics put it, “the laugh was with Prestwick 
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Detroit, show this to be true. The first 
reads: 

“We caught-your message and forwarded it 
to the president of the club and then called a 
meeting of the board. For the past ten years 
we had been running on a dividend (Irish) 
basis of four to six thousand dollars a year, 
but we are now turning the corner. Our new 

















GOLF IN ST. LOUIS 
With the Art Museum in the background. Observe the line of golfers ntenitie garbed in shirt sleeves awaiting 
their turn at the tee. On such a course the game fulfils one of its chief functions, that of giving the people a 
healthy pastime 


for it not only stood the test but placed the 
joke on the professionals.” 


TWO LETTERS 


VERY great deal of the experimentation 
that is being done every day on so many 
courses has in it but very little reason. Itisa 
form of extravagance that seems to be typical 
of a small group of men found in nearly every 
club. 

What the private golf clubs of the country 
need and what | am attempting to organize 
effectively is a campaign of deflation. It is 
encouraging to find that more and more 
people from seaboard to seaboard are coming 
to see that it is. Two letters, one from the 
secretary of a club in Arkansas and one from 


president has your message and when the 
cracks want No. 17 changed and a dozen 
other improvements, he assures us it will all 
be done at 8:30 in the morning! We are 
strong for you!” 

And the second. 
mail: 

“The Detroit District Golf Association is 
doing much to bring about reforms in golf that 
will carry out your gospel of keeping the game 
within the reach of the man of moderate 
means,” and proceeds to give concrete 
examples. 

Let it be said here and now and under- 
scored, that golf is not a rich man’s game. 
It sprang from common folk and the figures 
of municipal golf carry out the fact. Out of 


It arrived in the same 
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thirty courses making complete returns to my 
questionnaire, the figures show that 1,764,000 
rounds were played in the year. 


THE PEOPLE’S GAME 


HE question of courses, how hard they 

should be or not be so as best to accom- 
modate the average golfer, is, obviously 
enough, not an easy one. There are those 
who want courses difficult, usually good play- 
ers themselves. To these the best retort is 
one quoted not long ago by one of our sporting 
writers. A golf expert remarked that “a golf 
course is designed for men who can play 
golf.” “Not at all,” replied a fellow club 
member, “a golf course is designed for people 
to play golf on.”’ 

First and foremost, in order to strike at one 
of the roots of the present evil of extravagance 
let the course alone and learn to play it. 
Stop expensive outlay on the club house. 
Learn how easy it is to make satisfactory tee- 
ing ground at a minimum of cost and upkeep 
by the method of many British clubs in 
simply marking off the ground. Discard the 
belief that all fairway from tee to green must 
be like a well-clipped private lawn. Certain 
stretches of fine fairway for well-placed shots, 
but a good bit of a hundred yards before each 
tee, need only be scythed. 

If practicable, double greens can be used 
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as they are at St. Andrew’s in Scotland. One 
of these double hole greens adds an interesting 
shot of a long approach putt. Costly tee 
boxes and water pails can be cut down. It is 
not necessary to wash the ball at every hole. 
These are only a few of the economies that 
may be practiced. Rvye, England, the home 
of that great organization, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society, has dues of only 
$75 a vear and the course is a magnificent 
test of golf. 

lf these precautions, and they are the more 
obvious ones, are taken to keep the dues of 
private clubs down to a reasonable amount, 
the first and longest step in the deflation 
campaign has been made. 

And remember this also, every time the 
golf expert or one of the very few men in your 
club or any club who can play around under 
80 comes to you with luminous suggestions 
for the expensive construction of a course that 
will break Hagen’s heart and throw Bobby 
Jones’s life completely out of tune, and you 
support him, you are depriving your son and 
hundreds of other young men of something 
that is as essential to their health and well- 
being as food and sleep. 

Golf is the people’s game. It should be a 
game any one can afford to play. Don’t 
iorget this, and oppose extravagance every 
inch of the way in your own individual case. 

















THE EQUINOX COURSE 


Of Manchester, Vermont. 


There is that side to golf which many sports entirely lack, the esthetic 


It combines 


exercise with surroundings than which very often nothing can be more beautiful. Another reason why the game must 
be kept within the reach of every one 
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When the Negro Comes North 


Ill. FUTURE RESULTS OF THE MIGRATION 
By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


HE wildest enthusiasm greeted a 

Harlem Negro’s arrival in Moscow 

a few months ago. As he bored his 

way through the dense crowds 

along Tverskaya Street, young 
Bolshevists caught him and tossed him in the 
air. A poet belauded his appeal to Soviet 
Russia, newspapers recounted the grievances 
of our colored people, and presently the new- 
comer was addressing an excited audience in 
the throne-room of the Kremlin. When he 
visited Petrograd, later on, he put up ina 
palace that had belonged to the Grand Duke 
Vladimir Alexander. 

By name Claude McKay, this envoy from 
Harlem found sympathizers everywhere, espe- 
cially among notables. “The intellectual 
communists and the intelligentzia,” he says, 
“were interested to learn that America had 
produced a formidable body of Negro intel- 
ligentzia and professionals, possessing a 
distinctive literature and cultural and busi- 
ness interests alien to the white man.” 

McKay is a poet, but, unlike the lamented 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, he uses his gifts for 
purposes of agitation, calls this country “a 
cultured hell,’ and wishes New York were a 
mass of ruins. Russians accept him as a 
spokesman for black America in general. 
“Naturally,” he says, “they think that mili- 
tant leaders of the Negro intelligentzia must 
feel and express the spirit of revolt that is 
slumbering in the Negro masses, precisely 
as the emancipation movement of the Russian 
masses passed through the same stage.” 

It is a question whether a white journalist, 
John Reed, or a Japanese Radical, S. J. 
Katayama, was the first to interest Comrades 
Lenine and Trotzky in the American Negro. 
But the present negotiations are assisted, if 
they were not originally planned, by white 
Americans. McKay entered Moscow in com- 
pany with Max Eastman, editor of the 
Liberator, formerly the Masses. A Bolshe- 
vist club in New York admits black Reds on 


equal terms with white Reds. In Pittsburgh 
the white Workers’ Party recently secured 
space in a Negro paper, the American, for 
maps furnishing a “territorial comparison 
of the United States and Soviet Russia” —the 
United States territorially mediocre, Soviet 
Russia enormous. Beneath the maps an 
advertisement invited Negroes to celebrate 
the sixth anniversary of “the greatest event 
in our generation, the Russian Revolution.” 

Robert S. Abbott’s Chicago Defender ridi- 
cules all this. “Bolshevism,” it says, “is a 
product peculiar to the white man, and we 
have no desire even to sample the product.” 
But a Negro magazine, the Messenger, shows 
pronounced Bolshevist leanings, while an- 
other Negro magazine, the Crisis, edited by 
Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, publishes 
McKay’s eulogy of Bolshevism with evident 
approval, and many of the same Negroes who 
resisted German propaganda in 1917 welcome 
Russian propaganda in 1924. 

German propaganda failed partly because 
it was not assisted by white Americans but 
chiefly because in 1917 all black Americans 
loved their country. Not by any means all 
black Americans love their country to-day, 
and Russian propaganda, when accompanied 
by photographs of a Negro holding forth in 
the throne-room of the Kremlin, are wonder- 
fully seductive. 

Meanwhile socialism spreads. Last year’s 
National Socialist convention recorded its 
“hearty appreciation of the Negro Socialists 
who are doing so much to awaken the Negro 
workers to a knowledge of socialism,” and 
Abraham Cahan, editor of the Jewish Forward, 
tells Negroes, “I, too, happen to be a member 
of a persecuted race. The triumph of 
socialism will do away with all persecution, 
discrimination, and every form of prejudice 
and hatred.”’ Recently Eugene V. Debs 
spoke in Harlem. “I have always met 
colored people on a basis of common equality,” 
he said. “I want nothing for myself that 
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they haven’t got. If one of them shines my 
shoes, | am perfectly willing to shine his 
shoes, too.”” When he had finished speaking, 
the Socialist leader was presented with a large 
bouquet carried by two little girls—one white, 
the other black. He kissed them both. 
Whereupon, a prominent Negro wrote, “If the 
Socialist party can put the spirit of Debs 
half-way into practice, there will be no other 
party for the poor and oppressed of the 
United States.” 

Theoretically the recent migration North- 
ward should have lulled the unrest upon which 
both Bolshevists and 
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It is true that most Negroes, North as well 
as South, still believe in what a colored 
satirist terms “the divinity of the Republican 
party.” Said Fred Douglass, “ The Republi- 
can party is the ship, all else is the sea.” 
Says the colored satirist, “Black mothers 
taught their baby boys that the milestones 
to heaven were: to repent, to believe, to be 
baptized—and to ‘jine’ the Republican 
party.” In Chicago, Mayor Thompson failed 
to stop the bombing of Negroes’ houses; 
during the race riots he left town; but he 
was a Republican, therefore “the Negroes’ 

friend.” 








Socialists rely when 
they appeal to the 
Negro. Multitudes of 
colored people are 
better housed, better 
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DEFENDER'S PLATFORM FOR AMERICA 


1. The Opening Up of All Trades and Trade 
Unions to Blacks as Well as Whites. 


2.The Appointment of a Member of the 
Race to the President’s Cabinet. 


colored man an office. 
To-day William 
Pickens and his nu- 
merous disciples com- 
plain, “How are the 
masses of Negroes 








ing for freedom with- 
out quotation marks. 
“Hope on the job” 
breeds impatience of 
slow progress. Im- 
proved living con- 
ditions develop a self- 
respect that resents insult; while the migrant 
was used to being “Jim-Crowed” in the 
South, the discovery that he is “ Jim-Crowed”’ 
in the North—more subtly, to be sure, but at 
times more painfully—enrages him. 


RADICAL PROPAGANDA 


HEN, too, the migration has made the 

Negro aware of what is to him a wholly 
surprising degree of power. By coming north 
he has punished the South. In certain moods, 
he wants to punish the North also. In such 
moods he listens eagerly to the Radicals who 
would invert society, putting themselves and 
the Negro on top. Afterward, he generally 
sees that he was a fool to listen, but not all 
the effects of having listened vanish. He 
becomes less manageable, politically. 


THE PILLAR OF FLAME 


The Defender is at once the Southern Negroes’ advocate, 
councillor, guerdon, and, say its enemies, false prophet. 
The Southern Negro reads it and comes North, while 
the Northern Negro reads it and derives from its pages a 
thoroughly essential feeling of self-respect and importance 


benefited by a few so- 
called ‘big’ Negroes 
getting some two-by- 
four, insignificant 
crumbs from the 
table? They are not 
benefited at all. 
While the ‘big’ Negroes grow sleek and fat, the 
‘little’ Negroes grow lean and hungry. The 
policy of giving jobs to Negroes is merely de- 
signed to keep them quiet, to keep them from 
demanding that which they are entitled to.” 

Party leaders will find such complaints 
worth noting. Already Negroes hold the 
balance of power in several states, and within 
the last eight years 750,000 Southern Negroes 
have come north. "Picewh at present very 
few migrants vote—mainly those who, on 
principle, regularly attempted to vote in the 
South—the rest will learn. Any party prom- 
ising them “that which they are entitled to” 
will attract them. They think they are 


entitled to all the rights which Northern 
legislatures have told them they must have. 
In Illinois, for example, the Civil Rights 
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Act provides specifically and unequivocally 
that “all persons shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the accommodation, 
advantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, 
restaurants, hotels, soda-fountains, saloons, 
barber shops, bathrooms, theaters, skating 
rinks, concerts, cafés, bicycle rinks, elevators, 
ice-cream parlors and rooms, railroads, omni- 
buses, stages, funeral hearses, and public 
conveyances on land and water, and all other 
places of public accommodation and amuse- 
ment, subject only to the conditions and 
limitations established by law and applicable 
alike to all citizens.”” Moreover, the Civil 
Rights Act makes it a crime, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both and entailing 
payment of damages, to deny “to any citizen, 
except for reasons applicable alike to all 
citizens of every race and color and regardless 
of color or race, the full enjoyment of any 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, or 
privileges’’ named in the act or to aid or 
incite such denial. 

However, accidents can happen in the best 
regulated commonwealths. When a Negro 
wants a room in a hotel, there may chance 
to be no room vacant just then. When he 
wants a berth in a Pullman, all the berths 
may have been sold. When he goes to the 
theater, an usher may accidentally show him 
to a back seat, though his ticket calls for a 
good one. When he dines in a white restau- 
rant, all the waiters may be busy for three 
quarters of an hour, and his food, if eventually 
it arrives, may contain unintended eggshells 
and salt. 

Sometimes the spirit of the law is violated 
and not the letter. After Negroes have dined 
in a white restaurant, a waiter, in their pres- 
ence, may break the plates they have used. 
But the great majority of violations are action- 
able, and when a Negro takes his grievance 
to court and wins, he discovers that he has 
not benefited his race. Discrimination con- 
tinues, and there goes up a cry accusing 
Negroes of aspiring to “social equality.” 


RACIAL INTERMARRIAGE 


T IS a plausible charge. Now and then 
some Negro takes a white wife, and a very 
distinguished Negro has openly advocated 
intermarriageas a solutionof the race problem. 
But “social equality”’ is not attained by inter- 
marriage; the white wife becomes socially 
black, and the black husband loses whatever 


friends he may formerly have had among 
white people. The Negro who advocated 
intermarriage has offended both races; so far 
as I can learn at first hand, no other distin- 
guished Negro wants “social equality” in this 
sense. Nor are Negroes commonly ambitious 
to shine in white society. With that one 
exception, all the Negroes of my acquaintance 
seem convinced that it is much more desirable 
to shine in black society. 

A Negro lawyer and state official says, “I 
meet white professional men who wouldn’t 
know what to do in black society; they 
wouldn’t know how to behave or what to say.” 
Another prominent Negro tells me, “ There is 
nothing more delightful than a fine Negro 
ball. Our women can wear bright colors, and 
they dance with a sense of rhythm and an 
instinctive gay abandon no white woman 
ever acquires.” Still another values black 
society for “its warmth, its jollity, its pride 
in good manners.” 

Perhaps Negroes would again exult if a 
President should invite some black celebrity 
to dine in the White House, but when a white 
reporter goes among them in the North noth- 
ing happens that could rasp the sensibilities 
of a white Southerner. They whisk me about 
in their cars, take me into their homes, and 
present me to their wives, but invariably they 
respect the color line, giving me the impres- 
sion that it is just as important to Negroes 
as it is to us. 


SINNERS AND CRIMINALS 


HEN white America migrated, they left 

their principles behind—“ West of Bis- 
marck noreligion, West of Miles City no God.” 
—and not a church was built until home mis- 
sion boards stepped in. When black Amer- 
icans migrate, their first thought is for the 
church. The membership of Bethel Church in 
Chicago has increased 800 per cent. That of 
Olivet Church has increased 1,900 per cent. It 
appears, too, that Negro morals, far from 
deteriorating as a result of migration, have 
improved. Here and there, to be sure, a 
migrant forgets that hehas a wife in the South. 
Here and there a migrant makes work for 
the police. But only in Cincinnati will you 


find a general white protest on moral grounds. 
In Chicago, where the effects of migration 
are most extensive, the supposedly charac- 
teristic Negro failings diminish.- Says Judge 
Thompson, “ There is a great deal of nonsens2 
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in the talk about the colored man’s being 
more apt to lie and steal than the white man.” 
Says Judge Trude, “There is a far larger 
number of larceny cases involving the white 
man than the colored man even in proportion 
to population.” 

In its early stages, the migration was a mere 
drift of the foot-loose and irresponsible. To- 
day one meets Negroes who say they came 
north to protect their daughters. In every 
Black Belt such migrants are an asset. They 
have noticeably reénforced the Negro’s in- 
dignation over the policy, common in North- 
ern cities, of letting white prostitutes go 
unmolested if they will agree to live in the 
Black Belt. From such migrants, meanwhile, 
come outcries against white peddlers of 
narcotics, against white bootleggers, and 
against the traffic in obscene literature—a 
white man’s enterprise, which Negroes think 
characteristic of our attitude toward them. 

“You love to degrade us,” complains a Pitts- 
burgh Negro. “ You won’t let us sit with you 
in a decent theater, but at a burlesque show 
or a prize-fight you will let us sit anywhere.” 
What he added regarding a more serious 
matter—white men’s treatment of black 
women—|! omit, though it is a complaint 
reiterated in the Negro press. A _ headline, 
“Hated by Day, Loved at Night,” reflects 
the black man’s mingled rage and scorn. 

Just after the Armistice, the so-called ‘“ new 
Negro” talked of avenging this and all other 
wrongs and of winning by force the rights his 
race demands. A “new Negro” said to me, 
“Thousands of us must die before we get our 
rights.””. When I asked, “ You mean that you 
will fight?” he said, “ Yes,’’ and when | told 
him, “We’ve got you people nine to one,” 
his answer was, “ Mow us down! Slaughter 
us! It’s better than this.” 


THE KOTOWING NEGRO HAS DISAPPEARED 


INCE then the term “new Negro” has 

vanished from the Negro press, and if you 
use it in conversation with Negroes they cor- 
rect you. They no longer think of fighting. 
Instead, they think of voting. But any one 
thrown into contact with these voters will 
find them very different from the colored men 
he used to know. The migration has stimu- 
lated race pride. There is a new self-reliance, 
a new bearing. The traveling reporter looks 
far for the old-time, deferential, kotowing 
Negro, who listened faster than you could 


talk, and for the Negro who once flaunted 
big words. The Negro he chiefly meets 
challenges his respect. The leaders, many of 
them university bred, do more. He finds 
himself admiring them, and ends by wonder- 
ing what will happen a few generations hence, 
when such Negroes abound. 

It is a curious experience, this of visiting a 
Black Belt. At first you exclaim, inwardly, 
“How queer! Everybody is colored”; half 
an hour later, you have forgotten color, and 
when you come out of a Black Belt, you ex- 
claim, “How queer! Everybody is white.” 
At first, you keep noticing little surprises—a 
colored girl in riding breeches, a colored nabob 
with golf sticks, a colored youth having his 
nails attended to by a colored manicure in a 
colored barber-shop, and perhaps a phenome- 
non or two at the theater, where, in a play 
depicting life in Fifth Avenue, even the 
English butler is colored. Soon this, too, 
ceases to astonish. You comment, “ The long 
and short of it is, these Negroes have created 
a world of their own while we were not looking. 
It corresponds to ours in every detail. Why 
shouldn’t it? They are Americans.” But 
here arises inevitably a suspicion that under- 
neath lurks a heritage which no amount of 
imitative, superficial cultivation can eradi- 
cate. That heritage we now call “the 
African psychology.” Having given it a 
name, we assume that we are dealing with 
something real. Perhaps we are. If so, 
“the African psychology” should betray 
itself when Negroes write. 

In Philadelphia, | met the black author, 
publisher, and sidewalk retailer of a work 
entitled “The Ethiopian-American of Ancient 
and Modern Education.”’ Writes he, “The 
name Ethiopian-American was founded and 
edited in order that we might discontinue 
the nickname Negro, which is a slang word 
misrepresenting the Ethiopian-Americans of 
the United States of America and elsewhere. 
Our purpose is to teach the industries through 
education of modern and ancient history for 
the good of humanity. Professor of elo- 
quence, philosophy, poet, historian, and poet 
laureate.” 

Here, doubtless, we have a clear case of 
“the African psychology,” but on the same 
day | opened a Negro newspaper containing a 
defense of Evolution and an article by a black 
Modernist, who writes, “We interpret every- 
thing else in the light of our later knowledge 
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—why not also the Bible? For thousands 
of years man has made progress in religion. 
Why should this progress stop with us? There 
is no prospect that man will ever be without 
religion, but there is every prospect that he 
will soon be beyond our present religious 
conceptions and beliefs. Whoever fights for 
reason and frankness of opinion in the church 
fights for the ultimate good of the young of 
the church. The young of the church are not 
fools. They may sit quiet and be afraid to 
speak, but they are thinking. And if we 
compel them to swallow our dogmas literally 
and uncritically in their childhood, they will 
not forgive us when they are grown. As 
soon as their mammas quit sending them to 
our churches, they will quit coming. But if 
we play them honest and allow them to pre- 
serve their self-respect, they will stick by.” 
In this plea for Modernism | find no trace 
whatever of “the African psychology.”” The 
writer is not merely thinking what we think; 
mentally a white man, he is thinking as we 
think. Education tends more and more to 
Caucasianize the Negro mind. 


JEWS SIDING WITH THE NEGROES 


ANY white aliens live in close contact 

with Negroes and, never having recog- 
nized a color line in Europe, are slow to recog- 
nize the color line here. One whole class of 
aliens, or descendants of aliens, would seem 
inclined now and then to disregard it. Jewish 
tradesmen and pawnbrokers follow the mi- 
grants Northward. A Jewish lawyer organ- 
ized Marcus Garvey’s Black Star Line. The 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has a Jewish publicity agent. 
It was a Jewish labor union that addressed 
Negroes as “our persecuted comrades and 
brothers,” while many of the radicals who 
fraternize with Negroes are Jews. Enormous 
sums have been expended for Negro education 
by the Chicago merchant and philanthropist, 
Julius Rosenwald. Recently, Otto H. Kahn 
invited the brilliant Negro tenor, Roland 
Hayes, to sing for guests at his home in New 
York, and Jews and Negroes show equal in- 
terest in David Kollscritta, the black cantor. 
Another black Jew holds a position in a 
Jewish bank. 

But a thing is happening that offsets what- 
ever advantage Jewish sympathy brings to 
the Negro. White Southerners continue 
to come North. New York City alone has a 


quarter of a million white Southerners. 
There and elsewhere they are makers of opin- 
ion. As a colored journalist tells me, they 
“join clubs and talk against the Negro.” 
Sometimes they go into newspaper work. 
“There they play up news discreditable to 
us,” says the colored journalist, ‘and even 
write editorials discrediting us.” At the 
same time, Northerners are pouring into the 
South. It takes them only a few weeks to 
adopt—in an exaggerated form, generally— 
the Southern estimate of Negroes. The 
letters they write home and the stories they 
tell when they come North to visit are not the 
letters or the stories best calculated to banish 
race-antipathy. 

Northern Negroes seem unaware of the 
influence these Southernized Northerners 
exert; and very few Northern Negroes, when 
discussing the migration, seem aware that, in 
the North, just as in the South, Negroes 
arouse antipathy in proportion to their num- 
bers. Only one Northern Negro tells me, 
“The whole trouble is, there are too many of 
us black folks,” though just here lies a 
difficulty more disturbing than in the South 
itself. Mississippi knows how many black 
folks ithas. Itcancount them. It has been 
able to look ahead and guess how many black 
folks it was likely to have. In the Northern 
cities where migrants settle, there is no count- 
ing them, they come so fast, nor any way of 
guessing what additional hordes of migrants 
will come. A city has not only a sense of 
being swamped, it has asense of being vaguely, 
incalculably swamped and unable to defend 
itself against the onslaught it can neither 
measure nor terminate. 

Four recent outbreaks of race animosity— 
at North Chicago, Illinois, at South Bend, 
Indiana, at Stowe Township, Ohio, and 
at Johnstown, Pennsylvania—were sensa- 
tionalized in the newspapers, but appear 
on investigation to have been less scan- 
dalous than early reports indicated. All four 
were precipitated by Negro crimes. All 
four were soon over, and not one of the 
four involved serious rioting. The North 
Chicago affair was a mere flurry. The South 
Bend affair—at South Bend letters were sent 
to Negroes ordering them to leave town— 
ended peacefully. At Stowe Township 
“vigilantes” tried to drive out the Ne- 


groes. Investigation shows that the “vig- 
ilantes’’ were boys and that when the Negroes 
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armed themselves the “vigilantes” subsided. 
At Johnstown, twelve hundred Negroes were 
expelled by the mayor, Joseph Cauffiel, who 
now explains that he “advised” them to leave 
town “for their own safety.” 


AN ANTI-NEGRO EDICT 


E TELLS me that the Negro “is a jack- 

ass” and that migrants ‘‘must go back 
where they came from,” as they are “not 
wanted in Johnstown.” His famous “edict,” 
issued in the form of a newspaper interview 
and preserved in files of the Democrat, begins, 
“| want every Negro who has lived here less 
than seven years to pack up and leave.” 
The mayor added that he wanted the order 
“carried out at once.” Until further notice, 
Negroes were to hold no public gatherings, 
such as dances and picnics, though they 
might assemble at church. Future new- 
comers must register and report to the mayor 
or the chief of police. Even Negroes coming 
to visit relatives must register. Meanwhile 
all law-abiding Negroes must “help to clear 
out the riff-raff.”’ 

Cauffiel is a character. Not long ago, with 
a view to compelling drastic action by the 
Volstead agents, he told the saloons that they 
could open “if they sold good beer.”” When 
presiding over the police court, he has been a 
kind of Judge Crutchfield. On one occasion 
he scared a Negro by having him shot at with 
blank cartridges, the police reporters say, 
and on another he sent shivers down a Negro’s 
back by shouting to an officer, “This case 
is serious. Polish up the Big Bertha!” And 
yet the mayor, when | called upon him, 
seemed by no means proud of his “edict,”’ 
and Johnstown seemed disgusted. Already 
it had declined to reélect Cauffiel though 
it attributed the Negro exodus as much to the 
burning of crosses by the Ku Klux Klan as 
to the mayor’s orders. As for the exodus 
itself, it has been only partial. | saw many 
Negroes. They did not look hunted, and the 
newly arrived migrants among them were not 
hastening to register. 

With altogether praiseworthy intentions, 
white men have joined with Negroes in direct- 
ing the work of the National Urban League, 
which befriends migrants when they arrive. 
Frequently it advises them while they are 
still planning to come North. A Mississippi 
Negro, let us say, has heard of Pittsburgh, 


and writes to the Pittsburgh branch of the 
National Urban League. He is not told to 
keep away from Pittsburgh. He is not in- 
formed of opportunities in cities less danger- 
ously swarming with Negroes or in the farming 
regions. The reply is “Come to Pittsburgh. 
We will find you a job and a place to stay, and 
look after you to the best of our ability.” In 
a word, the very organization that should be 
discouraging the migrants’ tendency to over- 
run a few great industrial centers and those 
only, helps them to do just that. It will learn 
better. It is too well manned with highly 
trained sociologists of both races to continue 
a policy at once unstatesmanlike and unphil- 
anthropic. 

Thus far, the North has developed no such 
interracial parliament as the Southern So- 
ciological Congress. This, too, may come, for 
we must cease dealing with the Negro problem 
merely locally and deal with it in the large asa 
problem affecting the whole North. But 
already there has been developed a national 
parliament of Negroes. The Sanhedrin, it is 
called. By learning of scattered industries 
that report a dearth of common labor, of 
railroads that do not love the Mexican, of 
communities where domestic servants are 
difficult to obtain, and of agricultural dis- 
tricts unable to find workers enough, it can 
inform the Negro press, which begins to see 
that the migration needs guidance. Last 
February, the Chicago Defender, read by a 
million Negroes North and South, editorial- 
ized a new phase of the migration—tts inter- 
est in Northern farms. 

Said the Defender, “A casual survey of the 
farming industry in certain sections of the 
South discloses the fact that thousands of 
Negro farmers are preparing to leave early in 
the spring for other sections of the country 
where they can follow their vocation more 
profitably from many points of view. The 
great bulk of them are seeking to buy small 
tracts of land in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and lowa.” Thus the migrants “will not all 
be headed for the large Northern cities, but a 
goodly portion will settle on farms as owners, 
share-workers, or help. This scattering will 


lessen friction and solve many perplexing 
problems.” 

Even since the Armistice, Negroes have 
talked of “making democracy safe for black 
Americans.” At last they are finding one way. 

















Mars Nearer Than Ever Before 


Astronomers of the Earth Are Again Prying 
Into the Secrets of Our Neighbor Planet 


By R. H. PLATT, Jr. 


HIS summer the “stellar attrac- 
tion” (to borrow back a familiar 
term) in the theater of resplendent 
grandeur overhead is the planet 
Mars. On a day in August the 
Earth and Mars will whirl through the nearest 
points on their respective orbits. Mars is 
about to divide almost in half its distance 
from the Earth. It comes from a distance 
of 60-odd million miles to give us a good view 
at 34-odd million miles. The only other 
members of the Solar System that ever comes 
closer to us are the Moon and Venus and an 
occasional stray child from somewhere out in 
space that we call an asteroid or comet. 

The coming event will be called in history 
the Perihelion (nearest) Opposition of Mars 
of 1924. That is to say, at the moment when 
Mars is the nearest to us, it will also be 
exactly opposite the Sun with respect to the 
Earth. So, if you are on the lookout, you will 
observe Mars rise precisely at sunset. This 
will be a supremely favorable conjuncture for 
observing our most engaging neighbor in 
the Solar System. Astronomers have been 
waiting fifteen years for this event. It 
is every fifteen to eighteen years that the 
Opposition at Perihelion of Mars occurs, and 
this time—may the skies be clear!—it will rush 
in a couple of million miles nearer than at the 
last similar occurrence in 1909. 

Meanwhile, science has not been wasting 
time. No decade and a half has seen more 
rapid or sensational scientific advances. This 
time the mysteries of Mars are going to be 
scrutinized with the most improved telescopes 
assisted by the most sensitive spectroscopes 
and a vast increase of knowledge on the part 
of the men who use these instruments, as 
compared with 1909. 

Mars is generally known for being red, and 
at its opposition this year it will be larger and 
redder—almost twice as much so as ever. Mars 
is also the most challenging. People enjoy the 
surmise that the planet is inhabited. The 


thought grips the imagination. In movies 
and side-shows we create weird scenes that 
we call Mars, peopled by beings whose tower- 
ing craniums are indicative of their superior 
intelligence. This bizarre conception is not 
without reason. The scientists agree that if 
there is life on Mars it is further along in 
evolution than ourselves, and its intelligent 
beings would have reached a point in their 
development that the human race will reach 
in some hundred thousand years. One of the 
principal manifestations of evolution is the 
development of the brain and the correspond- 
ing rounding out of the cranium—hence the 
Martian domes of intellect. 

You will recall the physiognomy of Mars 
from that famous photograph taken by 
Professor Lowell that resembles a round plate 
crisscrossed with hundreds of straight black 
lines as though it were made of Chinese 
crackleware. It is the only bit of heavenly 
scenery besides the Moon that offers to the 
mind of the average person a picture of a solid 
surface with definite features. What do you 
know about Aldebaran or Regulus or Nep- 
tune? They are about to be occulted, and 
that is a big event for each of them. But be- 
ware of him who expatiates on the occultation 
of Neptune, for it is not and never has been 
visible to the naked eye. What is seen of 
Venus or Jupiter or Saturn is only the upper 
surface of their cloudy atmospheres, that the 
power of the greatest telescopes cannot pene- 
trate. Therefore the details of those views 
are constantly changing, and what their 
permanent aspects are is not known. But 
although a planet like Venus may forever 
conceal its secrets, its brilliancy and glorious 
beauty—that so often shine in broad day- 
light—are unsurpassed. Astronomers agree, 
substantially, on the features of Mars; it is 
in the interpretation of those features that 
differences arise. What is it that they see? 

When an early telescope was made capable 
of discovering something more than a lurid 
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glow, the first phenomenon that was noted 

_ bore a strong resemblance to a phenomenon of 
Nature here on Earth. There are white polar 
caps on Mars. As the planet’s poles come 
into view after having been turned away dur- 
ing the Martian winter the polar cap is more 
extensive, just as our polar snows might be 
observed to spread well down into the temper- 
ate zone during the - 
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when in 1892 the visitor was brought into bet- 
ter focus than ever, many were the “oh’s”’ and 
“ah’s” from the lower ends of the telescopes. 

It was springtime on Mars. The sun beat 
down on the white polar caps. A spring haze 
gathered over them just as a vapor rises from 
a snowbank that is caught in the morning 
rays of a March sun. At the same time the 
white areas began to 





winter. This phenom- 
enon of Mars appears 
easily comprehensible, 
but there are definite 
reasons, as we shall 
see, why this may bea 
“horse of a different 
color.” 


A YEAR OF 687 DAYS 


HE fact of the 

Martian polar 
caps was, generally 
speaking, the only 
Martian phenomenon 
of permanent value 
observed before 1877. 
That was the year of 
a former near opposi- 
tion of Mars, and 
modern studies of the 
planet date from then. 
The greatest discovery 
of 1877 was the defi- 








shrink, and as they did 
so a bluish fringe ap- 
peared that retreated 
clinging to the edges of 
the white fields. As 
if in response the 
straight black lines be- 
tween the shrinking 
white areas grew 
heavier, new lines ap- 
peared, the whole net- 
work of the planet 
was accentuated. 
And, wonder of won- 
ders, the color of the 
straight lines changed 
from an_ indefinite 
black and took on a 
greenish tinge. More- 
over, round spots at 
the intersections of 
many of the straight 
lines were noticed, and 
these also waxed and 








nite identification of 


changed their color. 


the straight black lines 
that criss-cross be- 
tween the polar areas, 
and that have been 
known ever since as 


MELTING SNOWS 


A mundane landscape shows how verdant is the vegeta- 

tion on the edge of a melting glacier. It is noted that 

when the white areas around the poles of Mars retreat 

there is a bluish fringe (water?), followed by accentua- 
tion of the green lines and spots (vegetation ?) 


You are doubtless 
struck by the logic of 
the surmise that calls 
those lines canals. If 





the canals of Mars. 
There is no analogy, in point of scope, to these 
canals on our globe. But other facts about 
Mars were established that have their com- 
parisons in our experience. Note the paradox 
of how exact a science is astronomy and yet 
how little it can even guess at. It knows that 
Mars is one and one half times farther from 
the Sun than the Earth (ask an astronomer for 
the odd mile; he can give it to you); its year 
is 687 days; its day is 24 hours, 37 minutes, 
and 23 seconds. Enough!—but it is not 
nearly enough! 

After 1877 astronomers had to wait fifteen 
years for the next near opposition. They 
improved the time to such an extent that 


they do mark courses 
that carry the waters 
of melting snow and ice over the face of the 
planet, then they might be expected to be- 
have exactly as described. They would 
grow more pronounced and turn green as the 
vegetation along their banks is nourished by 
the water, just as the Valley of the Nile is 
quickened by the melting snows of the 
Abyssinian Mountains, or the verdure along 
the banks of the Ganges is enriched by the 
mountain streams of the Himalayas. 
Therefore following 1892 there was much 
discussion about the wonderful irrigation 
system of Mars, and about the marvelous 
people that must dwell there performing such 
a feat of engineering. If this is true, here isa 
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perfect example of what world-wide co- 
operation accomplished—an exhibition that 
transcends the most exalted ideas of our 
League advocates. Neither isolationist theo- 
ries nor party politics could have existed 
where was created such a magnificent and 
continuous world-wide water works—an ex- 
cellent argument for some orator that it was 
never “built”’ at all! 

While astronomers were discussing the 
springtime metamorphosis up there, Mars 
whizzed away, and it was seventeen years 
before it returned in the near opposition of 
1909 to display another bag of tricks. 

Prior to this reappearance Professor Lowell, 
aware that keenness of perception depends 
more on the clearness and stability of our 
atmosphere than on the size of the lens, 
established the Lowell Observatory at Flag- 
staff, Arizona. Many were the sensational 
dispatches that were issued from Mars Hill 
in 1909 where more valuable information was 
uncovered respecting Mars than in any other 
one place. 

The shrinking of the polar caps and the 
consequent quickening of the canals were 
observed more accurately than ever. The 
dark blotches on the face of Mars were studied 
and found to be, not seas as some early ob- 
servers had conjectured, but depressions that 
probably mark the dry beds of prehistoric 
seas through which the canals run less plainly 
but just as surely as through the lighter areas. 
The canals were counted and 585 were identi- 
fied. Professor Lowell and his co-workers 
paid particular attention to the Martian 
atmosphere. The mist, known as the spring 
haze, indicated the presence of moisture in an 
atmosphere, but where were the clouds? And 
how could there be snow and _ ice without 
clouds? And where was the theory of canals 
and vegetation without water from the snow 
and ice? But the days of Mars are noted 
for their brilliancy and cloudlessness. It is 
because of this clear atmosphere that the 
surface of Mars can be seen as contrasted 
with Venus who, contrary to her name, hides 
so bashfully behind a cloud. Even the haze 
over the polar caps is fugitive, most of the 
time the white polar fields dazzle with brilliant 
corruscations under their bright, clear skies. 
Under such conditions sunshine may not be 
an unmixed blessing. 

One of the most exciting events at Flag- 
staff during 1909 was the discovery of an 


apparition to which, as the report said, “no 
other name than cloud could be given.”” For 
several thrilling days and nights this nimbus 
was observed as a bright spot against the 
darker portions of the planet. This signifi- 
cant speck had “ great size, height, brilliancy, 
and underwent singular fluctuations,” that 
rendered it of the utmost importance in 
studying the Martian atmosphere. 

That amazing instrument the spectroscope, 
that in conjunction with the telescope is the 
most important implement for ferreting out 
the secrets of the heavens, betrayed that the 
density of the atmosphere on Mars has only 
one seventh to one tenth of the density of our 
own atmosphere. This is a grave state of 
affairs indeed for organic life as we know it, 
and it is terribly aggravated by the funda- 
mental fact of the lack of moisture on Mars. 
Thus, any manifestation of moisture, such as 
the polar caps and the fugitive cloud, is of 
the utmost importance for the theory of life on 
the planet. 


DISCOVERY OF TWIN CANALS 


T THE last opposition another phenome- 
non more surprising than the cloud was 
registered on Mars Hill. The meaning of it 
has yet to be determined more nearly than 
the most fantastic speculation. This was 
the definite spotting of the twin canals. 
These had been noticed before but they had 
been viewed skeptically, and had escaped 
serious consideration. The fact is that fifty- 
seven of the canals on Mars have been found 
to be double—nay, more than double—they 
appear to be exact twins! The widths of 
different canals vary greatly, but the widths of 
the two members of a twin canal are equal. 
A large canal has a large twin, and a slender 
canal has a slender twin. Moreover these 
twin canals run parallel throughout their 
entire length. The distance between various 
pairs of such canals will vary greatly, but the 
distance between the same pair is a constant. 
These twin canals are very Martian in their 
mathematical precision, and their physiog- 
nomy resembles nothing more nearly than 
a railroad track. But such tracks!—each 
“rail” thirty or a hundred miles wide and 
separated from its fellow by a space probably 
hundreds of miles across! 
Optical illusions, do you say? A trick of the 
telescope? So the scientists said at first, 
and dismissed the twin canals with a shrug or 
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mentioned the devil in connection with their 
instruments. But how do you account for 
the fact that it is always the same canals that 
are double—about one tenth of the canals on 
Mars—never more, never less? And how do 
you explain away the fact that various ob- 
servers, with various telescopes, at various 
times, from many different points, have noted 
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Mars is inhabited by intelligent beings and 
therefore, by induction, Mars must be habit- 
able despite more or less indefinite evidence 
to the contrary. That conclusion is unques- 
tionable, the quarrel is with the hypothesis. 
The cons argue that climatic and atmospheric 
conditions on Mars make it not habitable, 
and therefore, by deduction, it cannot be 

















PRIMITIVE ASTRONOMY 
It is a far cry from these ancient Chinese bronze astronomical instruments to the modern high powered telescopes. 
Such instruments were used only to measure the courses of the Sun, Moon, and stars, and man did not dream of 
analyzing a point of light such as Mars appears to the naked eye so as to discover ‘“‘polar caps’ and ‘“‘canals” 


these twin canals with identical results? 
Only by accepting, as astronomers do now, 
the fact of the twin canals; and you agree 
that this is one of the most startling and 
puzzling sights in the cosmos. 

Those are the leading cards that Mars has 
laid on the table up to the present time. What 
do you make of them? 

Professor Lowell is a protagonist among 
those who claim as their opinion that the 
planet is inhabited. The pros point out 
that circumstantial evidence indicates that 


inhabited despite more or less indefinite evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

The pros call on their hearers to believe 
their eyes and use “common sense.”’ There 
are the canals—perfectly straight; of uniform 
width; connecting with a net-work the polar 
fields of snow and ice upon which they con- 
verge and which they tap as pipe lines tap a 
reservoir. There are at the intersections of 
many of the canals perfectly round spots, 
(natural lakes are not geometrically round, or 
if one by accident should be, scores of them 
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would not be); and where a double canal meets 
its round spot there is mathematical accuracy 
in the way that spot is placed between the 
canals. Mathematical accuracy!—that is 
artificiality. Nature is beautiful, symmetri- 
cal, graceful, but always expressed in variety 
that is part of nature’s charm; nature is not 
mathematically precise especially on such a 
planet-wide scale. This is the substance of 
the common-sense argument that Mars is 
inhabited—therefore habitable. 

The champions of this theory then go forth 
to meet the deduction contradiction on its 
own grounds. To be sure, moisture is in- 
dispensable to organic life, but there zs plenty 
of evidence of moisture. There are the melt- 
ing snow caps—who can say what blizzards do 
not rage through the long black Martian 
winters—that cause the planet-wide rhythm of 
awakening life through the valleys of the 
canals. What is seen is not the water course 
itself but the vegetation along the banks that 
makes the lines many miles wide. The fur- 
ther argument that the attenuation of the 
atmosphere is such as to make life intolerable 
is easily met by resort to the limitations of our 
finite minds. A fish might imagine that for 
life to exist out of the water is out of the 
question. The limits of a fish’s experience 
and its meagre scientific knowledge would 
not permit it to entertain the suspicion of an 
organism supported by lungs instead of gills. 
“So,” says Flammarion, “to argue thus about 
the density of the Martian atmosphere is to 
argue not as a philosopher but as a fish.” 
This is an aggressive position; the more you 
point out obstacles to life on atmospheric 
grounds, the more narrow is your outlook, the 
more fish-like is your intelligence. Yet there 
are those who dare. 

Since the artificiality theory is predicated 
on human standards, it is a fair assumption on 
the part of those who oppose that theory that 
the argument concerns life fundamentally 
like our own. The cons therefore point out 
that by assuming organisms fundamentally 
like our own some of our own limitations 
must be put on the existence of those organ- 
isms. This is fair enough. But even the 
broadest limitations that science can imagine 
for the existence of life are exceeded on Mars. 
If “life” there is, then it is something so 
beyond the ken of human knowledge that it 
is impossible to formulate it to a point where 
canals can be ascribed to it. 


In the first place, the atmosphere is too 
rare. Man with ingenuity and adaptability 
has succeeded in greatly increasing the 
boundaries of his existence, he can dwell 
fathoms deep in submarines, he can fly 
thousands of feet up in aircraft, but his 
normal habitation is still on ground level 
and to it he must return. Behold men 
struggling so desperately with the rare atmos- 
pheres of the Himalayan heights. How soon 
animal and vegetable life gives up, and the 
tree line is also the man line even though with 
struggle he may temporarily go higher. Yet 
the atmosphere on the ground level of Mars is 
known to be less than half the density of the 
atmosphere on the summit of Mt. Everest! 
And how about the temperature? 


SHIVERING NEAR A FURNACE 


HE mean temperature of a planet is deter- 
mined by the density of the atmosphere. 
It is not appreciably affected by the internal 
heat of a globe, as is popularly supposed. The 
only time the internal heat of the Earth will 
ever make you take off your coat is when you 
go down into a deep mine shaft, or when you 
stand near a hot gusher or a. volcano. The 
immensely hard thick shell of rocks and sand 
is too efficient a non-conductor of heat. It 
imprisons the central furnace of the Earth so 
effectively that it is unserviceable as a central 
heating plant. There was an eloquent glacier 
on the side of Mt. Etna sandwiched between 
the fires in the heart of the mountain and a 
river of moltenlava. The only thing that sep- 
arated this glacier from the central fire was the 
shell of the mountain, and the only protection 
that it had from the white-hot lava was a 
layer of sand and rock ten feet thick. The 
glacier endured for twenty-five years! 
Primarily it is the density of our atmosphere 
that makes the Earth so pleasantly warm. Our 
planet is surrounded by a thick comfortable 
blanket that protects us from the absolute 
zero of space. As compared to that Mars is 
protected from absolute zero by only a thin 
sheet—it makes you shiver to think about it. 
To prove this principle, go to the Equator 
where the Sun’s radiant rays are the most 
direct and so the warmest, and climb Mt. 
Kenia. Quickly there on the Equator you 
will come to a rarer atmosphere and ice and 
snow. This state of affairs might be re- 
deemed by the radiant heat of the Sun, if 
Mars were nearer to the Sun than we are—but 
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RARE ATMOSPHERES 


Man is struggling to the conquest of the high alti- 
tudes of the Himalayas, yet the atmosphere of the 
ground level of Mars is known to be only one half 
of the density of the atmosphere on Mt. Everest 


ARID WASTES 


Even so strong a protagonist of life on Mars as 
Professor Lowell admits that, pitiless as are our 
deserts, they are nothing as compared to the deserts 
on Mars, where lack of moisture is one of the most 
conspicuous of the mooted questions 























the fact is it finds itself half again as far from 
the Sun as ourselves, and by the law of 
physics (probably a universal law) it receives 
less than half the radiant heat that we re- 
ceive. 

This reasoning, apparently flawless, indi- 
cates that Martian temperatures are so 
extremely cold that no life is possible there. 
It is even more unthinkable than in the case 
of the density of the atmosphere. But you 
are reminded of the snow caps that melt. 
They melt. Then assuredly the white caps are 
not snow or ice at all. They may be frozen 
carbonic acid gas, or at most a dew or frost, so 
light that as a water supply it is out of the 


question. This frozen gas or dew condenses 
about the poles during the extreme temper- 
atures of the Martian winter and with the less 
extreme temperature when turned toward the 
Sun it evaporates. That theory explains the 
anomaly of polar caps and clear skies. As 
for the cloud that so thrilled its observers in 
1909—that was a dust cloud! Even Pro- 
fessor Lowell has admitted: “Pitiless as our 
deserts are they are but faint forecasts of 
the state of things existent on Mars.”’ Deserts 
and dust clouds certainly do go together. 
The contention is plausible. 

But to vitiate the theory of life on Mars, 
it is also necessary to meet that theory 
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on its own ground—the canals. Are they 
artificial? By no means, say the cons, they 
are fissures in the volcanic crust of the planet. 
[t is true that they are amazingly straight 
and enormously long but that is natural from 
the peculiar way in which Mars was built up. 
A scientist can explain how from a nucleus 
the planet was shaped by accretion and 
not by erosion. Layer after layer was added 
with their strata pulled out straight by the 
whirl of the body—and facial cracks that 
occurred would naturally be expected to be 
mathematically straight. 

There are definite examples of how nature 
can draw straight lines right here on Earth. 
In England there is a ridge known as the 
Cleveland Dyke (it is true that it is looked 
upon as an extraordinary thing), that runs for 
sixty miles in a straight line. The Valley of 
the Rhine between Mulhausen and Frankfort 
cuts a straight course for one hundred and 
eighty miles. The Valley of the Jordan River 
continued by the Wady Arabah, then through 
the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea to the 
Gulf of Akaba, constitutes a marvelously 
straight fracture four hundred miles long. 
Travelers on the Hudson River Day Line 
see the basaltic columns of the Palisades and 
marvel at their artificial aspect. Even the 
name of canals for those lines on the face of 
Mars is a popular fallacy derived from the 
expression of an early French astronomer who 
called them canals, meaning channels, a word 
that does not imply artificiality. 

And what folly to suppose that, under the 
admitted conditions of great scarcity of 
moisture, supermen—if they existed—would 
attempt to carry the scanty surplus through 
thousands of miles of desert into the opposite 
hemispheres. That would be the work of 
madmen rather than of intelligent beings! 
That forceful argument from a protagonist of 
the cons still does not explain the changes of 
color and the intensifying of the lines when 
the polar caps shrink; it does not explain the 
bluish fringe nor the greenish tinge; it does not 
explain many things. 


THE ASTRONOMERS IMPASSE 


HAT, in brief, is the status of the Mars 
debate. That is the impasse that has been 
reached by astronomers who know so much 
and yet so little, as Mars comes rushing nearer 
and nearer. Will anything be discovered this 
summer to break the impasse? Or will new 





mysteries arise, even as they have arisen with 
such discoveries as the twin canals, to baffle 
the astronomer and to create a new batch of 
speculation discarding the old? You can 
answer those questions as well as can the 
writer, that is to say, not at all. 

But mark you, every improvement of the 
instruments enables the observer to see all 
that his predecessors saw and more. Will 
the “more’’ this time reveal beyond doubt 
the presence of intelligent beings on Mars who 
are probably further along in evolution than 
we are? Only an idiotic superiority complex 
would let us suppose that beings who might 
exist on Mars would necessarily be at the same 
stage of evolution as humanity. There are 
many scientific reasons for believing that they 
would be as far above us in the scale of 
development as we are above primordial men. 
We behold in that lurid planet a world rela- 
tively “well on in years.”” Mars has all the 
signs of advanced age such as we can mark in 
a more acute degree on the face of our aged 
satellite the Moon: a flattening of surface 
features and a disappearance of moisture— 
though where the moisture goes no wise man 
has ever yet been able to say. Planets, un- 
like people, smooth out their wrinkles when 
they grow old. 

On Mars we see continents smoothed down 
and oceans dried up. Do we also see the 
works of a marvelous race of beings who, with 
scientific skill that transcends anything that 
we can imagine, are waging a tremendous 
battle for existence on their dying world’ 


INHABITANTS OF THE PLANET 


NE prominent authority has allowed his 
imagination to play with the possible 
effect of gravity on the appearance of the 
Martians. His vision is interesting and it 
fits the problem presented by such a huge 
engineering feat as represented by the canals. 
It is known that gravity on Mars is only 
one third of what it is on the Earth. That 
means that three times as much work could 
be done (as, for example, the digging of a 
canal) by the same expenditure of muscular 
effort. With ourselves the average size of 
men conforms with the most efficient activity 
in our gravity. If the same were true on 
Mars, Nature would build her Martians three 
times the size of men. Such a being would 
have three dimensions: height, breadth, and 
thickness; therefore, on Earth, he would 
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weigh twenty-seven times as much as the 
average man, but on Mars where gravity is 
only one third of that of the Earth he would 
weigh nine times as much as we weigh in our 
sphere. 

To carry this thought a step further, con- 
sider that the biceps of our hypothetical giant, 
having three dimensions, would be twenty- 
seven times as strong as the biceps of a man. 
But he would work on what required only one 
third the muscular effort to perform—-so the 
effective strength of our Martian would be 
eighty-one times greater than man’s! If the 
laws of physics are universal, as there is every 
reason to suppose they are, there is nothing 
problematical in that reasoning. It goes to 
show how Martians, or any peoples on any 
heavenly body, can so easily and utterly be 
unlike ourselves. And that illustration con- 
siders only one possible influence. 

Preparations to welcome Mars are going 
on apace. One aspect that may command 
world-wide attention will be attempts to 
signal to Mars. There is an inherent yearn- 
ing on the part of mankind to communicate 
with other worlds—and this feeling will find 
expression during the coming opposition. 
Professor Pickering imagines a clear mirror 
a half mile in diameter that will concen- 
trate and throw off in a single beam the 
Sun’s rays. Such a device is scientifically 
plausible, he asserts, because if this ray were 
observed on Mars by instruments the equal of 


our own it would be from sixteen to forty times 
brighter than necessary to be seen. 

But attempts will probably be made at this 
opposition to notify Mars that we are here. 
There is now being installed on the lofty slope 
of the Jungfrau a gigantic electro-heliographing 
apparatus that is designed to concentrate the 
rays from the dazzling snow fields and hurl 
them in a super-searchlight beam through 
space. Mars will be so near when the experi- 
ment is made that it would take only three 
minutes and thirty seconds for the flash to 
travel from here to there. 

There are simple axioms of arithmetic that 
are probably equally true everywhere in the 
universe, as are the laws of physics. Such a 
one is: two and two make four. Here is a 
universal truth capable of being expressed in 
a universal language—the language of light. 
The operator at the contact key may simply 
flash two quick dots, after a short interval 
two more quick dots, then after a somewhat 
longer interval four dashes. Perhaps the 
next topic will be the weather! 

After this signal all the great telescopes 
of the world will be on the lookout for months 
to see if there is any answering signal. One 


of the observers will be Camille Flammarion, 

the great French astronomer who, it is re- 

ported, plans to take his stand at the bottom 

of a mine shaft in Chile, watching through a 

huge telescope with the mine shaft as his tube. 
What will they see? 





What About Railroad Stocks? 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


AST month the attention 

of investors was di- 

rected to preferred 

stocks where there 

are many high grade 

seasoned issues suitable for 

those who desire a little 

higher return than the best 

bonds give or who find stocks more to their 

liking because they are exempt from local 

taxation. This month railroad stocks are 

considered. This takes us out of the field of 

safest investments, but there are many readers 

of the Worip’s Work who can afford to 

take some risk with their money, and recent 

inquiries to the Readers’ Service Bureau 

indicate a greater interest in stocks to-day 
than for some time past. 

Before the War railroad stocks were more 
popular than they are to-day and much more 
popular than industrial stocks. In igo1 a 
total of 187,750,000 railroad shares changed 
hands on the New York Stock Exchange; 
last year only 35,800,000 shares changed 
hands. In 1go1 and for some years following 
nearly 70 per cent. of all stocks traded on the 
Stock Exchange were railroad shares; in the 
last few years less than 16 per cent. have been 
railroad shares. 

The wider distribution of railroad stocks in 
investors’ hands, thus removing them from 
the market, coupled with the enormous out- 
put of industrial issues during and since the 
War, while railroads have sold practicaly no 
new stocks, helps somewhat to account for 
this falling off in activity in the latter issues 
on the Exchange; but on the other hand we 
have the evidence of declining prices of rail- 
road stocks during these years to show their 
loss in popularity. 

In 1902 a group of representative railroad 
stocks sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
for an average price as high as 130. At that 
time the average price of industrial stocks 
was 60 points lower, around 70. This differ- 
ence gradually shrunk, due largely to declines 





in the railroad stocks, until 
just before the War the rail- 
road stocks were around 100 
and the industrial stocks at 
80. Then in 1915 and 1916 
war orders sent industrial 
stocks up much farther than 
the railroad issues and in 
the post-war inflation boom of 1919 industrial 
stocks moved still higher while railroad stocks 
under the blighting hand of Government 
control of operation of the roads, actually 
declined in price. At the height of this boom 
the industrial average was near 120 and the 
railroad average little above 8o. That 
difference was wiped out in the industrial 
collapse of 1920 and 1921, but since then the 
industrial stocks have again resumed their 
war-won position above the rails and at this 
writing the industrial average is around 90 
and the railroad average a little above 80. 

The present position of railroad stocks 
in relation to industrials is due more to the 
decline in the rails than to the advance in the 
industrials. 

A study of the reasons for this decline may 
throw some light on the future of railroad 
stocks. In the first place, after the War 
broke out, this market had to absorb more rail- 
road stocks from abroad than it did industrial 
stocks. Railroad stocks had long been a 
favorite form of investment by foreigners in 
this country. Then, following our entrance 
into the War, came Government control of 
operation of the railroads, with higher wages 
and less efficiency cutting into net earnings, 
and uncertainty as to whether it would not 
end in Government ownership. And during 
much of this time the large earnings of indus- 
trial companies were attracting stock pur- 
chasers from railroad stocks into industrial 
issues. 

In 1920 Congress passed the Transportation 
Act. Able students thought they saw in this 


the dawning of a better day for the railroads. 
It applied to the theory and practice of rail- 
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road regulation, which had been in force for 
years, a mandate by the representatives of the 
people in Congress that the railroads be al- 
lowed to earn a “fair return” on the value 
of the property used in the service of trans- 
portation, and Congress fixed that return at 
53 to 6 per cent. for the first two years. 
Thereafter the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is to determine what is a fair return 
and is directed by this law to adjust rates so 
that the railroads as a whole, with competent 
management, shall be able to earn that return. 

This is neither a Government guarantee of 
earnings to the railroads, which would remove 
the speculative possibilities as well as the un- 
certainties from their securities, nor is it a 
limitation as to the amount of earnings that 
individual roads may make on their stocks. 
That is a point that seems not to have been 
generally understood and to have been a 
principal factor affecting the popularity of 
railroad stocks since the passage of the 
Transportation Act. 

A road is entitled to earn this “fair return”’ 
on its property valuation, and in the case of 
roads that have ploughed earnings back into 
their properties and have larger property 
valuations than they have bonds and stock 
outstanding, the income available for divi- 
dends on their stocks, when they are able to 
earn the “fair feturn’” on their property, 
will be sufficient to pay more than many of 
them are now paying in dividends on their 
stocks. 

To cite two cases: Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, last year, earned about 5} per 
cent. on its property value, unofficially 
estimated, and this was equivalent to nearly 
15 per cent. on its common stock after pay- 
ment of interest on its bonds and dividends on 
its preferred stock. The Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad earned more than the designated 
“fair return” on its estimated property valua- 
tion, and after deducting half of the excess, 


which the Transportation Act says is to go to 
the Government, and setting up the other 
half in a reserve fund, also provided for by 
the new law, still had approximately 18 per 
cent. on its stock left. 

In 1914, when the average price of railroad 
stocks was around 100, Atlantic Coast Line 
earned 11 per cent. on its stock and Atchison 
less than 8 per cent. on its common. In the 
ten years preceding Government control of 
the railroads, when railroad stocks were 
selling much higher than they have since, the 
average return of all the railroads of the 
country was 4.85 per cent. on their property 
investment. Last year it was 5.10 per cent. 

Higher returns on other securities issued 
during and since the War have of course had 
an effect on prices of all outstanding securities, 
and conditions in that respect are not now 
exactly comparable to before the War. 
Furthermore, high income surtaxes are still 
keeping people of large fortunes from invest- 
ing in much else but municipal bonds. In 
both these respects, however, conditions seem 
likely to change gradually for the better. 

In respect to foreign selling of railroad 
stocks, that is passed and we may have foreign 
buying as conditions in Europe improve. 
Already this magazine has received inquiries 
from abroad asking for suggestions regarding 
investments in this country. In respect to 
the switching from railroad stocks into in- 
dustrial issues the reasons for that movement 
have also spent their force as the margin of 
profit in most industries has become much 
smaller than during the War while the margin 
of profit in railroad operations has become 
greater due to increased efficiency of manage- 
ment since the roads were released from 
Government control. How long the railroads 
will be permitted to operate under this new 
law and just how the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will administer it it is, of course, 
impossible to say. 
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How Should a Young Man Invest 
?* e,. e - 
His Savings? 
On this page each month will be printed practical suggestions 
designed to fit the needs of particular classes of investors 


OW a young man should invest 
his savings depends upon the 
nature of the young man. If he 
is like the reader who wrote: 
“| know nothing about the pur- 

chase of securities. | am a young man and 
have always practiced saving. To date my 
savings are all in savings banks, a little more 
than $5,000. It seems wise to me to begin 
to make small investments in other securities, 
thinking that by so doing | might learn the 
best policy. | wish your advice as to the 
method and dealings’’—it would probably 
be best for him to stick to the safest kind of 
securities, for he is undoubtedly of a con- 
servative nature, not inclined to take risks 
with his money. 

The problem for such a young man would 
seem to be to determine whether he should 
buy high grade, long term bonds, or short 
term securities that would be paid off within 
a few years. In January, 1923, when this 
request for advice was received, bond prices 
had moved up from their low post-war levels 
farther than they had ever advanced before 
in such a short time. There was reason to 
believe that the upward movement, for the 
time being at least, might be over. The case 
of the young man recalled that of a successful 
New England business man who sold his 
business in 1898 and invested the proceeds 
in the highest grade long term bonds—such 
issues as New York Central refunding mort- 
gage 33s, due 1997, then selling above par. 
Twenty-two years later, this man saw bonds 
of the same type sell for little more than 
half what he had paid for them and the in- 
terest return which he received on them would 
then buy less than half what it did when he 
made his investment. 

On the other hand, in the long run, a further 
decline in living costs might reasonably be 
expected that would increase the purchasing 
power of fixed incomes and send bond prices 
still higher. Another period of inflation, due 
to the payment of a soldiers’ bonus, or to 


great expansion of bank credit on the basis 
of our enormous gold holdings, would post- 
pone this movement; but it was a question 
whether this young man wished or was qual- 
ified to keep watch of these matters with a 
view to taking full advantage of them, and 
the best solution of his investment problem 
seemed to be to divide his savings between 
long term and short term securities of the 
best grade, leaving some money in the savings 
banks. 

Specific suggestions for a well-diversitied 
investment for such a case might be as follows: 


$1,000 U. S. Government 4}s due 1952. 

$1,000 United Kingdom of Great Britai 
and Ireland 53s due 1937. 

$1,000 Columbia Gas & Electric ist mort- 
gage 5s due 1927. 

$1,000 New York Central equipment trust 
6s due 1927. 


— 


These would cost a little more than $4,000, 
would give an average yield of more than 
5 per cent., and leave nearly $1,000 in savings 
banks as an emergency fund and a nest evg 
for future savings. 

For many young men, however, the placing 
of $5,000 in savings banks would be a waste! u 
use of their savings, and the buying of such 
securities as here suggested would not satis!) 
their ambitious and venturesome natur 
But perhaps in the company for which the 
young man is working, in a new compa! 
being organized in his home town by men 0! 
ability whom he knows, or in certain well 
established companies whose business and 
prospects he has carefully analyzed, there 
may be opportunities to purchase equities that 
will grow largely in value. . 

Such investments cannot be purchased 
at random; they do not present themsel\ 
frequently. To be prepared to take advan 


tage of them when they do offer, the youns 
man should make use of the savings bank or 
some other similar agency for accumulating 
ready cash. 
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A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


By THOMAS L. 


PURELY 


HE Life of Woodrow Wilson,” by Josephus 
Daniels (John C. Winston. $2.50), is 
distinctly disappointing. Mr. Daniels 
would have made a much better and more 
valuable book if he had put it all under the title of 
one of his chapters, “The Human Side of Wilson,” 
giving his own personal account, instead of at- 
tempting to write even an informal biography 
which has no particular validity. 
“The Life of Olive Schreiner,” by her husband, 
C. Cronwright-Schreiner (Little, Brown. $5), 
is a fascinating record of a great woman. More 
lramatic and more marvellous is “The Real 
Sarah Bernhardt,” by Mme. Pierre Berton and 
Basil Woon (Boni & Liveright. $3.50),—a 
revelation of the great actress, who was perhaps 
the most astonishing combination of genius and 
courage in a woman the world has ever seen. 

Closely allied to this book in its revelation of 
passion and pathos is “‘ The Letters of the Tsaritsa 
to the Tsar” (McBride. $5), infinitely sad and 
historically illuminating. 

From American women we have two books, both 
of which are characteristic but far apart. ‘The 
Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson,’”’ by Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi (Houghton, Mifflin. $4), 
places before us what is more the spiritual than the 
material record of the life of a great American 
poetess, hitherto almost unknown. 

“The Policewoman: Her Service and Ideals,” by 


\ 
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Mary E. Hamilton (Stokes. $1.50), is quite the 
opposite of the Dickinson life in its intense modern- 
ism and activity. It is the story of the experience 
of the first woman to enter the New York City 
police force. It is a guide, and a good one, to 
women who may wish to follow Mrs. Hamilton’s 
example. How different all this is from the home 
life of some of our prominent Mah Jongg players! 

An adventurous volume is “The Sultan of the 
Mountains,” the life story of the Moroccan chief 
Raisuli, by Rosita Forbes (Holt. $4). 

Other interesting, anecdote-ful memoirs are 
“The Sands of Time,” by Walter Sichel (Doran. 
7.50), pulsating with people; “Unconventional 
Memories,” by Ralph Nevill (Doran. $6), mov- 
ing memories of London and Paris; the first volume 
of “An Ambassador’s Memoirs,” by Maurice 
Paleologue, French Ambassador to the Russian 
Court in 1914-1915 (Doran. $7.50), a truly as- 
tonishing inside history of the Russian court dur- 
ing those fateful days ushering in the war; and 
“People You Know,” by Young Boswell (Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50), a series of very brief inter- 
views with a host of those who are prominent in 
New York—a good kodak record. 

“Pierre Loti—Notes of My Youth” (Double- 
day, Page. $2), assembled by Samuel Viaud and 
translated by Rose Ellen Stein, is, to those who 
are familiar with his charm, a very interesting 
book about the great French writer. 
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TRAVEL 


OOKS of travel always remind me of the 
remark of the one-time Kentuckian, that 
“There’s no bad whisky.”” This, by way 
of introduction, is not intended to preju- 

dice the reader against Cornelia Stratton Parker’s 
“Ports and Happy Places’ (Boni & Liveright. 
$3). On the contrary, to start reading it makes 
one anxious to pack up at once, getting almost any 
sort of boys as companions (she took hers), and 
light out to those “happy ports.” A delightful 
volume, full of pictures and personal impressions. 

“Chinese Lanterns,” by Grace Thompson Seton 
(Dodd, Mead. $3.50), who writes with a woman’s 
delicate touch, is a very vivid impressionistic 
volume about China. 

Far removed, in climate as well as in content, is 
“Vikings of the Ice,” by George Allan England 
(Doubleday, Page. $4), a wonderful account of a 
great Newfoundland seal hunt, with photographic 


reproductions, all reeking with the spirit of b/c) 
adventure. 

Speaking of adventure, “The White Devil 0; 
Black Sea,” by Lewis Stanton Palen (Mini. 
Balch. $3), and ‘Adventures in the Near Fa: 
1918-1922,” by Lt. Col. A. Rawlinson (Dx 
Mead. $5), are both highly active, the latter c 
taining much local color and information, with 
some excellent pictures. 

Much quieter and more idyllic is “A Thread | 
English Road,” by Charles S. Brooks, with dra\- 
ings by Julia M. Flory (Harcourt, Brace. § 
an old-fashioned and truly fascinating volume. 

Of “In and Under Mexico,” by Ralph McA! 
ter Ingersoll (Century. $2.50), and “ Mexic« 
by Frank Carpenter (Doubleday, Page. $4 
former is quite happy in the delineation «ot 
tional traits, but the latter is a more experienced 
record. 


CRITICISM AND LITERATURE 


AKING the Literary Pulse,” by Dr. 

Joseph Collins (Doran. $3), doesn’t com- 

pare with his first book, “The Doctor 

Looks at Literature.”” That book was 
mostly about British writers, while the present one 
deals with Americans. It is a very good con- 
temporary record—in a way, penetrating; but the 
good Doctor has lost his nerve. He doesn’t treat 
us rough enough. 

“Looking at Life,” by Flovd Dell (Knopf. 
$2.50), and “Many Minds,” by Carl Van Doren 
(Knopf. $2.50), are both books of essays by well- 
known American writers. Mr. Van Doren’s is by 
far the better. His estimates of his contemporar- 
ies are highly intelligent. Mr. Dell wants to 
preach too much. He seems to be influenced by 
Shaw. 

“Enchanted Aisles,” by Alexander Woollcott 
(Putnam’s. $2.50), is a typographically delightful 
volume, containing the author’s somewhat thin 
but in many respects enjoyable reflections. 


Ludwig Lewisohn, in his introduction to 
Creative Life” (Boni & Liveright. $2.50), writ: 
“| am often told that | am too intricate and py 
found.”’ He writes well, but | am more and mo» 
impressed with the unimportance of so man\ 
ary judgments, especially when they are « 
smart. 

It is a distinct relief to turn to “ Dog and Du. 
by Arthur Machen (Knopf. $2.50). This wrt 
has definite charm. The impression one gets 
not so much that he is writing essays, as that hi 
talking to you, not only gently, but also accurate! 
richly, and unaffectedly. 

Two collections of essays are extremely go: 
“Modern Essays’ (second series), selected 
Christopher Morley (Harcourt, Brace. $2), and 
“Essays by Present-Day Writers,” edited 
Raymond Woodbury Pence (Macmillan. $1.6 

A little book entitled “The Writers of Rome,” |! 
J. Wight Duff (Oxford. $1), is finely illustrat 
and perfectly delightful. 


POETRY 


ROM Whitman to Sandburg in American 
Poetry,” by Bruce Weirick, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Macmillan. $2), makes 
one wonder why the author did not go back 

as far as Poe, and this would have given him a 
chance to write about real poetry. Of course 
Whitman wrote some real poetry, but since his 
time of how few can this be said? This book is 
“a critical survey” of all our poets in the period 
outlined, and is a respectable contribution dealing 
with a long line of mediocrities. 


“Essays on Poetry,” by J. C. Squire (Doran. 
$2.50), who is declared to be “himself a poet o! 
distinction,” is not up to the level of some of Mr. 
Squire’s other work. There is a kind of assertive- 
ness about his style which detracts from its charm. 

Two collections, ““The Best Poems of 1923,” 
selected by Thomas Moult (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2), and “The Bowling Green,” selected 
Christopher Morley (Doubleday, Page. $1.75) 
are very well done. 

J. E. Spingarn’s Poems (Harcourt, Brace. $1.75) 
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are remarkable, redolent of passion and the musical 
power of a vocabulary under the mystical mastery 
of the author. But it seems a pity that he should 
have thought it necessary to introduce indelicacies 
which add nothing to his genius. 

\pples Here in My Basket,” 
Harcourt, Brace. 


by Helen Hoyt 
$1.50), reminds one of a weak 
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solution of the great passion poems of Lawrence 
Hope. 

“The Man Who Died Twice,” by Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson (Macmillan. $1.25), is an extended 
flight by perhaps the best of living American poets, 
with spiritual qualities that keep well up to the high 
standard already achieved by this fine artist. 


RELIGION 


“AHE various translations of the New Testa- 
ment which have been issued during the 
past year are now followed by Charles M. 
Sheldon’s Everyday Bible (Crowell. $2) 

and “The Apocryphal New Testament,” newly 

translated by Montague Rhodes James (Oxford. 
$3.50). The first is a literal following of the 

American Standard Revision, rearranged by Mr. 

Sheldon. The second book is a great contribu- 

tion to Bible literature. An admirably translated 

and very valuable volume, with a helpful biblio- 
graphy. 

In “The Religion of Wise Men,” by George 
Frederick Wates (Doran. $1.50), the author 
voices his desire for a universal religion, based on 
truth. He thinks the Bible is defective. 

“Some Aspects of Christian Belief,” by Prof. 


Je hr 9 Bde 


interpretation of many theological questions from a 
scholarly point of view. 

“The Flame of God,” by Nellie B. Miller (Dut- 
ton. $1.50), is spiritually inspiring; a book, how- 
ever, only for the inner circle of those who believe 
quite simply and unaffectedly in the religion of 
Christ. 

“The Bible Our Heritage,” by Edwin Charles 
Dargan (Doran. and ‘Students’ His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land,” by William 
Walter Smith (Doran. $2), are useful guides. 

Gordon Poteat’s “Home Letters from China” 
(Doran. $1.50) is superficially interesting; but 
nowhere does the author display any philosophical 
or even any genuine spiritual insight into -this 
great people. He declares that the real trouble 
with China is—sin. What a discovery for an 
American to make! 


$1.50), 


SCIENCE 


H. R. Mackintosh (Doran. $2.25), is a liberal 
% OST people who go outside of fiction to 
read serious books, do so in a casual 
manner. Their excursions into general 
a 


literature are like road detours, to be 
undertaken with reticence and revolt. The result 
is that it is exceedingly rare to find any one not 
only who really understands what a marvelous 
age we are living in, but also who appreciates, even 
dimly, what marvelous books are being published, 
particularly in the field of science. The art of 
expressing oneself simply and clearly has actually 
been discovered by writers on abstract subjects. 

or instance, take five books that have just been 
issued: “Daedalus,” by J. B. S. Haldane (Dut- 
ton. $1); “Icarus,” by the Hon. Bertrand Russell 


(Dutton. $1); “The Depths of the Universe,” by 
George Ellery Hale (Scribner’s. $1.50); and “‘ The 
Foundations of Einstein’s Theory of Gravitation” 
(Dutton. $2.50), and “The Theory of Relativity” 
(Dutton. $2)—both by Erwin Freundlich. Now 
four of these books are less than 100 pages each, 
the fifth being 140 pages. Any one of them can 
be read through in perhaps half the time that one 
gives to a perusal of the Sunday papers. 

“Daedalus” gives a brief survey of what we may 
expect in scientific progress in the future. Russell 
takes a skeptical view of Mr. Haldane’s predictions. 
Professor Hale has, within 98 pages, presented us 
with as fascinating an account of the recent prog- 
ress In astronomy as | have ever read. 


ART 


NEW edition of an admirable and semi- 
historical volume, “The Cathedral 
Churches of England,” by Helen Mar- 
shall Pratt (Duffield. $4), and “The 
Lure of English Cathedrals,” by Frances M. 
Gostling (Little, Brown. $2)—both illustrated— 
comprise a complete description and history of 
English cathedrals. 

For art in general, I have seen nothing better 
than a small, compact volume now reprinted: 


“Apollo” (Scribner’s. $2), an illustrated manual 
of the history of art throughout the ages. There 
is more accurate information packed into this 
little guide than would seem possible. The 
illustrations, though necessarily reduced, are ex- 
cellent. 

These volumes may be supplemented by two 
more additions to the fine series ‘New Guides to 
Old Masters’ (Scribner’s. $1 each), these being 
“Rome” and “Venice and Milan.” 
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A large book is “Oriental Forerunners of By- 
zantine Painting,” by James Henry Breasted 
(Chicago. $4), which tells of a discovery ‘‘whose 
importance,” as Franz Cumont says, “can scarcely 
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be exaggerated.” It is profusely illustrated 

many color plates. This is the first volume 

new series to be known as the Oriental Insti: 
Publications. 


FICTION 


T IS interesting to compare certain passages in 
Edgar Lee Masters’s “ Mirage’ (Boni & Live- 


right. $2.50) with certain passages in H. G. 
Wells’s latest book. “The Dream” (Mac- 
millan. $2.50) is not any improvement over 


Mr. Wells’s previous stories and is cast in much the 
same mold as, say, ““ Men Like Gods.” However, 
his account of an Anglican church service, and his 
remarks about the sports of gentlemen, are ap- 
plicable in America as well as in England and 
should be read by all clergymen and fox hunters. 

“Race,” by William McFee (Doubleday, Page. 
$2), brings up the horrid question: Do lady editors 
of enormous American women’s magazines send 
out ungrammatical letters? Mr. McFee intimates 
that they do. If I were a woman editor | should 
undoubtedly allow this information to prejudice 
me against McFee’s book. As it is, this story of 
English suburban life | enjoyed a great deal. 

To turn from this book to “The Philosopher’s 
Stone,” by J. Anker Larsen (Knopf. $3), is a 
long journey. It is a mystical novel, written with 
astonishing realism, lightened by genuine humor, 
a mingling of sexual and spiritual elements, with 
an underlying motif which reveals unerringly the 
unrest of the age in which we live. 


John Wiley’s “The Education of Peter” (St 
$2) is not a bad account of life at Yale, vi 
from the standpoint of a rather caddish 





( 


equally wealthy youngster, whose family are worse 


than he is. It is a pity however that too m: 
ashes are “flicked” from too many cigarettes. 

“Stairway of the Sun,”’ by Robert Welles Rit, 
(Dodd, Mead. 
Pacific, woven around an Englishman and 
girl who is the influence that leads to his reg 
eration. 


“ 


$2), is an interesting story of | 


Easy,” by Nina Wilcox Putnam (Harpe; 


the 
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$2), is a snappy tale, and runs along very nicc\ 


being nothing more than a fairly good story b 
talented writer. 
Elmer Davis has drawn upon his well-known . 


accurate knowledge of New York City to make 
lively reading of his new novel, “I’ll Show You ihe 


Town” (McBride. $2). There is present 


guide-book element which is not offensive—in fact 


quite the contrary. 

“Mr. Archer, U. S. A.,” by R. H. Platt 
(Doubleday, Page. $2.50), is a remarkable ta! 
realism in adventure, which gives history from | 
personal standpoint. Thoroughly American, \ 
a suggestion of Mark Twain about it. 


HUMOR 


AKE-ME-LAUGH” literature is not 
only hard to produce but often still 
harder to read. When we read philoso- 
phy, theology, or history (if we ever 

do!), we expect to contribute something ourselves. 
We know beforehand that we must make some 
exertion. But as soon as humor is thrust at us, we 
lie back and say: “Do your worst and expect no 
help from us.” The result is that the miserable 
humorist has to resort to all sorts of devices to 
excite laughter. He is forced to label his goods 
conspicuously. 1 am by no means deprecating the 
following book when | thus call attention to ‘The 
Outline of Everything,” by Hector B. Toogood 
(Little, Brown. $2.50). Nothing can be more 
obvious however than that here is a book of humor. 
Well, admitting that it is such a book, it isn’t so 
bad. | almost laughed. And this is high praise. 

1 did laugh once at Cobb’s series on the states 
(Doran. 50. each), of which there are six (Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Kansas, North Carolina, Maine, 
and New York). Irvin Cobb, considered by some 
as our best humorist, has really produced a com- 
bination of good humored comment and atmos- 


pheric interpretation in these diminutive book|: 

“More Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy,” 
Wallace Irwin (Putnam’s. $1.50), are as good 
they ever were. But who can keep harping on | 


a 
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same idea forever and not be weary of well doing: 


Charles A. Bennett has a new book, “A! 
Venture” (Harper’s. $2.50)—this time of g 
and pleasant essays, humorous in intention « 
in the result. The illustrations by Clarence D 
Jr. are very fine. ; 

T. C. Haliburton’s “Sam Slick” (Doran. $2.5 
has been revamped and edited by Ray Palmer Ba! 
very ably. This old Canadian humorist is still gov 


A very pleasant English humorist is A. P. Herb: 


who, in ‘“ The Man About Town” (Doubleday, Paze. 


$2), enlivens us with many happy conceits, be! 
His humor is invari- 
ably unforced, and he displays a vein of genuine 


reprints mostly from Punch. 


comedy, which is even rarer than genuine hum« 


In ‘‘A Line o’ Gowf or Two” (Knopf. 


of the best golf humor of the much lamented Be" 
Leston Taylor has been gathered together, maki! 
a delicate and often truly hilarious approach | 
those wide open spaces that lie between bunker 


$2) muc! 
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‘o many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 

e have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
‘hings include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
; miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—THE Epitors. 


. G. SHEPHERD ’s chron- 
icle, in the WorLD’s Work 
for May, of Carl Magee’s 
battle against the corrup- 
tion of Fall’s machine in 
New Mexico sounded, it would appear, like 
the very drums of jeopardy in some quarters 
i that state. But Fall’s power, long cadent, 
nd elsewhere than in New Mexico as extinct 
s the far more amiable dodo, seems still to 
lift a battered head from its retreat, the 
ranch of Three Rivers. It seems strange to 
us that this should be possible, that a man 
ationally discredited should still command 
his following and his lictors; but in the water- 
iole country Al Fall, though battered, con- 
inues in some measure to be Al Fall the boss. 
With one or twoexceptions, the New Mexico 
editors refused advertisements sent to them 
by the WorLp’s Work of Shepherd’s article 
{ Magee’s achievements. They deemed it 
inadvisable to print them. They were polite 
but they were firm. Was it chivalry to a 
man fallen upon evil days or was it, well, 
ay prudence? 


OL Law 


In the WorLp’s Work for June, under the 
olor picture entitled “A Morning Stroll,”’ 
the artist’s name was given as Edward Dufur. 
[his was an error that we wish to correct 
with an apology. The artist is Edward 
Dufner, A. N. A., this year’s winner, with the 
painting reproduced, of the Walter Lippincott 
Prize at the 119th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


OL Law 
In Harold Howland’s article in this issue, 
“Knocking Out the Motor’s Knock,’ there 
should be much of interest and possibly of 


solace to those motorists who have experi- 
enced, and how few have not, the tantrums 
and occasional downright churlishness of 
motor car engines. The wise man takes these 
philosophically. The less far-sighted, mis- 
erably to paraphrase immortal lines, “speaks 
harshly to his motor car and beats it when 
it sneezes,’ with the result that happiness 
leaves him and age comes on even more 
swiftly than is its fabled wont. 

A most genial gentleman whose urbanity 
and wit and admirable philosophic repose 
were the envy of his friends fell into a sad 
decline solely through his inability to recog- 
nize his most excellent motor car as anything 
but a refractory and abysmally unintelligent 
child. When the car was purchased it ran 
with a silken perfection of sound and action 
impossible to excel. Its owner went here and 
there in it, talked with large gestures and a 
fatal confidence of its personality and dogged 
resolution on the stiffest hills, while experi- 
enced friends smiled. They smiled, but theirs 
were bitter smiles. They knew. And even 
as their knowledge told them, so came it to 
pass. Their friend and his paragon of cars 
set out to a distant county seat. The day was 
fine, the car was running beautifully when of 
a sudden, at the foot of a long hill, it ceased 
torun. Its engine became silent, it ceased to 
go forward, it stopped. 

Its owner was astonished. When his at- 
tempts to revive its interest in the thing in 
hand proved totally fruitless his astonishment 
turned to a rage awful to see and hear. 
Amiable passersby stopped to suggest reme- 
dies and stayed to hearken, for the motorist 
was a man of education and a craftsman in 
the use of the language. More and more 
stopped and stayed and, lest that voice should 














be silenced by lack of 
material with which 
to work, craftily plied 
him with the mention 
of magneto or carbu- 
retor and whatnot. 

Finally, when the 
light of life had de- 
parted from his soul, 
the motorist stormed 
away, leaving his not inconsiderable audience 
about the car, stolid under their fascinated and 
reminiscent gaze as it had been under the 
voice of its master. A friend coming by took 
in the situation and sadly joined the group. 

“Has the owner of this car gone?”’ 

“He has that.” 

“Up the hill?” 

“Up the hill, your honor, like it was hell 
was at his heels and him yowlin’.”’ 

And the little crowd nodded their heads 
sadly yet reverently as if the tragic crescendo 
of his going still thundered in their ears. 


LP Law 


Charles J. Rosebault’s article “Tammany” 
gives a particularly interesting picture of the 
New York of the ‘nineties—though the New 
York of those days that we prefer to remember 
is that of Richard Harding Davis’s earlier 
stories, “Van Bibber’’ and the rest. The 
charming, slightly rural town to whose tastes 
catered the excellent Delmonico, “Dana of 
the New York Sun,” and the tempestuous 
Godkin of the Evening Post whose righteous 
demon urged him on to the ceaseless denun- 
ciation of vice and corruption and, not least, 
of this same Tammany. 

The gradual metamorphosis of the Tiger 
into what may possibly yet be a watch-dog 
of public morals is one that annotates sig- 
nificantly and with promise the development 
of standards in American political life during 
the last three decades. Skeptical as many of 
us may be of this, it is certainly a far cry 
from the present régime to that of Dick Cro- 
ker, whose genial custom when convincing 
henchmen that his orders must be followed 
was to seize them by the shoulders and bounce 
them up and down on the floor, punctuating 
the exercise with his arguments uttered in a 
series of muffled little roars. 

He accomplished this with no effort, and 
the henchman, big or little, duly carried out the 
orders. No joke,a fight with Dick Croker, who 
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could lift a horse off the ground by the fore 
and who had certainly the heart of a lion, j| 
truth, of a cynically crooked one. 
mL en 

Dr. Bull in his article in this issue unde: 
scores a fact that many of us are prone 
forget in our somewhat vague generali/ 
tions of the people we refer to as the Ancie: 
Egyptians. They possessed a_ civilization; 
whose admirable development not only mac 
possible luxury and the finished product 
intellectual and artistic culture, but thei 
lives also were made pleasant by all the min: 
amenities of daily life that we have to-day 
excepting always those achievements of i: 
vention and science peculiar to the last ce 
tury and to these our own days. The lik 
of the well-to-do Egyptian 4,000 years a 
a paradox though it may sound, was | 
finitely more comfortable than that of an 


Englishman residing in London during the 


forty odd years between 1680 and 1720 
those piping times when, lest a serving-wench 
pour the slops upon one’s head, one clov 

straight line down the street, avoiding with 
difficulty large and noisome chuck holes and 


the filth scattering of passing vehicles. | hie 


sanitary acumen of the dynasty of [ut 
Ankh-Amon forbade such inconveniences and 
saw no benison in a lack of sewerage and ||! 
planned dismal thoroughfares. 
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We publish in reference to Vernon Kellog; 


“Evolution—What Is Itr’’ that appeared in 
the May issue, a most interesting letter from 


an ordained Congregational minister who 


several decades ago, was a missionary to Uta) 


and Minnesota, and who is now a member 
the philosophy department at Columbia 1 
versity: 

To The Editor, Worip’s Work. 

DEAR Sir: 

The name of Vernon Kellogg at the head o! 
article, as in your issue : 2 
for May, is sufficient 
guarantee of ensuing 
breadth of view, clear- 
ness of thought, and 
grace of diction; but in 
his treatment of evolu- 
tion | cannot think he 
puts before us the real 
issue as it lies in the pub- 
lic mind. For most Amer- 
icans, and especially for 
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certain theologians and legislators (and Mr. 
Brvan), evolution means natural selection, or de- 
velopment through the survival of the fittest, that 
is, Darwinism. | am myself an evolutionist, and 
vet | can see very good reasons for traditional 
theology’s opposition to Darwinism. 
or one thing, it robs us of the argument for the 
existence of God which has been most cogent for 
the ordinary intelligence, the argument from de- 
sik One has only to read the first and second 
(short) chapters of Paley’s ‘Natural ' 
to see what a convincing argument that was a cen- 
tury ago. But Darwin has shown us that adapta- 
tion to environment and reciprocity of function 
not necessarily indicate design rhe 
of design as possibly underlying nature still 
\ins, and it may give pleasure to a believer; 
it is no longer coercive to him, if he is an evo- 


| heology , 


alas! 


lutionist. 

\ second adverse count is that, if the theologian 
attempts—as not a few have attempted—to in- 
corporate Darwinism into his theism, the alien 
doctrine sadly mars his conception of God, both 
intellectually and ethically. Natural selection is 
by no means a highly rational, still less an ideal, 
vpe of creation. Dr. Kellogg says that ‘‘Evolu- 
tion is the outrolling of the plan of life.’ That 
statement may apply to the autogeny—the de- 
velopment of the single egg or seed—but in the 
Darwinian phylogenetic evolution one of the most 
striking features is the seeming absence of plan. 

When the genesis of any species is traced, its 
found to resemble most nearly the 
growth of a vine, say, in a forest—a groping, hap- 
hazard progress, determined mainly by the accident 
of external circumstances. Usually in its career 
there have been many false starts—futile attempts 
at forms which did not prove fit, or which after 
developing for a time became unfit (overgrown 
perhaps) and perished. Is this rudely experi- 
mental process, with accident as foreman of the 
job the way an all-wise Designer would produce 
higher forms of existence? 

Nor is the ethical breach with theism less serious; 
for the Creator is represented as heartlessly waste- 
ful of life, heedless alike of its desires and its 
Wovs, in his persistent drive toward higher forms. 
He does not make things good at the outset, but 
obliges them to struggle for life, and then kills off 
all who fail to pass his unsparing competitive tests. 
That is the doctrine of Nietzsche, not of Jesus 
Christ. No; the old garment of traditionalism is 
not to be patched up with Darwinism; and, since 
some form of Darwinism bids fair to hold the field, 
| look to see a new and more scientific theology 
replace the old. 
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louching Rollin Lynde Hartt’s articles 
“When the Negro Comes North,” we publish 
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the following communication from Kansas 
City, voicing a Northern man’s opinion of 
the situation in the South. 


| am reading with interest the very fine series of 
articles on the subject ‘““When the Negro Comes 
North.” Mr. Hartt treats the subject with both 
sympathy and intelligence, pursuing quite success- 
fully the median line between an unreasoning 
hostility on the one hand and an _ unreasoning 
sentimentality on the other. 

| merely beg to call attention to one statement. 
Mr. Hartt says: ‘“‘ Meanwhile the inrush of South- 
ern black men has benefited the Northern white 
man. More rapidly than seems possible, he is 
outgrowing his harsh, intolerant attitude toward 
Southerners. He begins to appreciate what the 
Negro problem means. Frequently as | had met 
distinguished Negro such men as Booker Wash- 
ington, Moton, Pickens, White, Braithwaite, 
Chessnut, Jones, Wilson, and DuBois—and fre- 
quently as | had emploved trained Negro servants 
in Southern cities, it was only when loutish, slouch- 
ing, rattle-headed black rustics came north and 
| got to know them that | comprehended the awful 
burden the South is carrying.” 

Although this statement is made in the most 
manifest good faith by Mr. Hartt, nevertheless it 
must not be permitted to go unchallenged. Did 
Mr. Hartt ever Stop to consider that the so-called 
burden that the South is carrying and. of which 
the South complains so unceasingly is of the 
South’s own deliberate creation and maintenance? 
The South could, if it wished, relieve itself of that 
‘“‘burden”’ in a single generation. All the South 
has to do to rid itself of the “‘burden”’ is to emanci- 
pate the Negroes from industrial peonage, give 
them fair educational opportunities, such as are 
provided for white children, and encourage them 
in the belief that they are worthy and capable 
of bearing the responsibilities of citizenship. 
But the South is unwilling to do this. Having lost 
the battles that were fought to maintain the in- 
stitution of slavery,-the South embarked on the 
program of maintaining a régime as closely analo- 
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gous to slavery as possible. To do that it was 
necessary to deny Negroes all citizenship privileges 
and keep them in ignorance and debauchery. 
This program has been consistently carried out, 
and the South had just exactly what it wants. 
The “loutish, slouching, rattle-headed’’ Negro is 
the only type of Negro the South will tolerate. 

Thousands of the Negroes who have left the 
South came North in order that their children 
might receive an education, a blessing denied them 
down South. If the North will give these Negroes 
a fair chance to educate their children and par- 
ticipate intelligently in our democratic govern- 
ment, there will be neither ‘“‘burden”’ nor ‘‘ prob- 


lem.” 
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A starting refutation of the charge that 
golf is a game played chiefly by the leisure 
classes and of no use or interest to the less 
fortunate (if leisure may be said to be in any 
way a thing of good fortune) is the interest 
shown by guards and brakemen on certain 
trains who have organized themselves into a 
golf club, hired a course, and play thereon in 
shifts according to their off-duty hours. 
This is the most favorable sign possible that 
the game is assuming its true function as a 
universal means of exercise and amusement. 


SL Lew 


That golf readily acquires the proportions 
of a djinnee in any household, is with one at 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner with fascinating 
reflections and incredible suggestions for 
length, accuracy, and form, there is no deny- 
ing. Itis atrifle unjust, perhaps, to aver that 
wives have gone mad and developed slashing 
games to check husbandly memoirs or se- 
cretly interred bag and clubs, or that friends 


Drawings by H. M. Bateman. 


have. fought bruising battles to detern) 
whether the one will learn to play the , 
or the other cease to talk, eat, and sleep 
game always audibly and with perennia! 
thusiasm, but there is a certain flavorin 
truth in such statements. 

Not long ago a sterling member of our c: 
munity and close friend wrote his family | 
after a long absence he was about to ret 
home. It was a bulky letter when it arriy 
and promised fascinating accounts of exp: 
ences and reflection. His mother opened 
a smile affectionate and deeply anticipat 
upon her lips. She read the letter, t| 
lest her eyes deceive her or her senses | 
sudden flight, she read it again. Her s: 
persisted but it lacked the spontaneit 
inner joy. Though not bitter, it suggested | 
brave enduring of some bereavement. 
letter contained a minute description of e\ 
stroke taken from the first to the eighte: 
green and terminated with a short postsc: 

“| am very anxious to get home as | \ 
to play the new course while my gan 


going good.”’ dite 

“Everywhere divorces are obtained 
alleged causes, wholly different from the | 
causes,’ writes Mr. Hartt in a new serie 
titled ‘“The Habit of Getting Divorces,” w! 
begins next month. His first article . 
siders the situation prevalent in this cou 


to-day. 
LPL 

It is through the kindness and courtes 
R. H. Davis, of Munsey’s, that we pub 
the photograph on page 313, of the old 
Andrews Course in Yonkers. By a 
error the credit line was omitted unde! 
picture itself. 
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